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CHAPTER L 

FOR GOOD OR ILL? 

I KNOW that the popular stories of the day of 
necessity end with a marriage, or several, as 
the characters require disposal, but mine shall 
diflfer in this respect, that it begins with one. 
I suppose also, what holds good about a letter 
may hold good with a book, and it is decidedly 
egotistical to begin with the first person singu- 
lar. However, it is written, so let it stand. 

My brother, Raymond Whymper, and I were 
early left orphans, and the thought which sus- 
tained me during long years of study and con- 
finement at a strict boarding-school, was the 
hope of one day being emancipated from such 
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thralls aud permitted to keep house for him. 
When freed at last, he was a captain in the 
royal marines, stationed at Kochester, where I 
joined bim. I cannot say I cared for "the old 
world/' where we seemed to dwell in the shadow 
of the past, neither did the climate agree with 
me, for I had one or two bad attacks of ague. 
Still I liked the grand old castle and cathedral, 
despite their gloom, though 1 was too young 
and glad at heart to sit down to ruminate 
beneath their shade. We had some kind 
friends, aud my brother made my stay there 
pleasant. Few clouds overshadowed our home, 
and it pained me much to leave it ; I could not 
help it, however, for Eay mond got engaged, and 
I had got engaged too, and Frank Berridge 
was more to me than all the world beside. 
As with the man, so with the woman ; " she 
shall leave father and mother and cleave unto 
her husband." I think we saw in some faint 
measure what it typified, and this deepened 
and sanctified our joy. 

My husband was a barrister, but not, thank 
God, a briefless one. He was rising into the 
notice his talents deserved (there, I must not 
let him look at that until it is in print), in the 
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important town of Surrough. I never could 
understa]]d law or logic, but delighted to read 
his pleadings in the papers, and was all anxiety 
when he had a grand case in hand. It fretted 
me sometimes, I must confess, to see how 
lawyers dealt with hearts, as if they were made 
of wood and stone instead of warm flesh and 
blood. How they analysed human feelings or 
ignored them altogether, leaving nothing in 
their place but a cool, calculating prudence. 
Well, I don't think Frank was thus case- 
hardened, and he threw his sympathies as well 
as energies into any work he undertook. 

He certainly was a descendant of good old 
John Berridge. I believe not only among the 
Jews, but in this dispensation also, a blessing 
descends as a rich legacy from generation to 
generation, following a godly seed. Are not 
gifts hereditary ? is not vice hereditary ? and 
in a sense the knowledge of God may be here- 
ditary too, for though it cannot be bequeathed 
from father to son, God s rich grace bestows 
the gift for **the father's sake." If the dear 
old minister avowed his knowledge of the 
Saviour with his latest breath, and when he 
had passed beyond the recognition of his own 
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family, it was my joy to know that my dear 
husband loved the Saviour too. I could not 
have married him had it been otherwise, 
because I had received the elements of truth 
in " the gospel of the grace of God " from a 
school-fellow to whom I was much attached ; 
and walked with her in the ** way which leadeth 
unto life." It had been a brightening path, 
and now standing in the sunshine of the 
happy home to which I had been brought, with 
the one who was dearest on earth to be my 
partner and stay, I resolved that God should 
have a recognised place in our household. The 
Saviour should not be as ** a way-faring man 
who turneth aside to tarry for a night." Our 
Guest might be sometimes veiled, as by reason 
of our own weakness and infirmity we failed 
to see Him clearly, but we should never wish 
Him absent. 

I do not want to preach of ourselves ; of 
course we resolved to help forward the Lord's 
work by every means in our power, and to 
meet with all who loved Him for His sake. 
We often made mistakes, but experience 
teaches, and through our failures we learnt 
wisdom. 
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On the opening years of joy of my married 
life I shall not dwell, as this is simply a 
mother's story. Then came stealing into our 
lives other lives which formed a part of and 
continuation of our own. 

Without them mine seemed incomplete ; 
my being had found its aim, my heart at 
once its burden aud its song. It was as if a 
chord had been touched for which my spirit 
held vain quest, and which could never fail to 
give forth melody. 

John, and Alfred, and Hugh, and one girl — 
our Ursula, our fairest, most cherished flower. 

John was of a reserved, contemplative dis- 
position, plain in tastes, quiet and undemon- 
strative in manner ; yet of my three sons I 
relied most on him. Alfred was all fire and 
energy, impulsive, and consequently too often 
imprudent. Hugh — it pains me to write — 
Hugh, with his regular features and spirituelle 
expression, his large brown eyes, which ap- 
peared softly gazing into a better world than 
ours — Hugh, God help him 1 was lame. 

He was not born so; in some way or 
other, when Alfred was twelve years old, he 
threw his younger brother down. Alf was so 
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strong, and his temper quick at all times ; but 
Le would not have done it for anything in 
the world could he have foreseen the conse- 
quences, and bitterly grieved over it after- 
wards. Dear Hugh*s first words after the 
accident (for such I must always call it), cut 
the offender to the heart, and calmed down 
at once the imperious temper so ill-controlled. 
He pleaded — 

"Mother, do not be angry with Alf; I 
fretted him." 

Angry I certainly was not; there was no 
room in my heart for such a passion beside 
the deep grief, the agony of sympathy which 
possessed me as I heard my darling's moan of 
pain, and saw his brow contract into a deep 
liue and his lips quiver before he fainted 
away. But if I was not angry, I am afraid 
Frank was. His lips were set, his face rigid, 
as he asked of Alf who was bending over his 
brother — 

** Is this your work ? " 

Then Alf stood up, white, appalled, yet 
resolute, with a daring which scorned to 
shelter under an untruth, and was ready to 
meet the worst that could be inflicted. 
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" I did it," he said firmly. 

*' Why ? or how ? '' 

"Something he said stung me; I struck 
him and he fell/' 

There was nothing of self-vijidication, still 
less of resentmept in this reply, but there 
might have been the least tone of defiance. 
I thoufjht afterwards Alf would like to have 
been punished then ; that he courted a severe 
scourofe as some satisfaction and relief from 
the more terrible scourge within. He was 
to be left to conscience as his sole tormentor 
when he thought of the mischief he had 
wrought, for, turning to him with a face 
which he vainly tried to render calm, his 
father said — 

"My son, you are punished. God grant 
your punishment may not last with your 
life." 

Then he left him to meet the doctor who 
had been hastily summoned. 

Hugh's hip and spine were injured. He 
had fallen sideways down a few irregular 
stone steps leading to a back passage which 
opened into the boys' playground. His life 
was not in immediate danger, but he had to 
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bear much pain, and for many, many weeks 
must be kept lying still in one position. 

I had prayed that God would bring my 
boy to the knowledge of Himself, and per- 
haps this was the means He was going to 
use for the attainment of the great end and 
furtherance of my desire, but I cried in my 
weakness, "Is there not some other way?'* 
and in my unbelief, ^* Might I not have been 
spared ? " 

It was his father who sent me to seek 
Alf. 

'* Mother," Frank said, (since we had so 
many sons he often used this beautiful title, 
though my name was Grace ; I knew he used 
it now advisedly) : " Mother," he said, " go 
to the other sufferer." 

Then the maternal affection awakened anew, 
and welled up within me in a mighty flood 
of tenderness which burst through all the 
barriers sin had raised. Sin causes division 
worse than death, but as death obliterates 
all traces of wrong, leaving us lenient to the 
evil-doer, so the great grief our lad's unbridled 
passion had entailed, awakened compassion 
for him. Indeed I could scarcely tell which 
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I pitied most, my beautiful Hugh as he lay- 
on his couch of pain, or the elder brother 
who, Cain-like, had laid him there. 

I found Alf in his own room kneeling 
beside his bed. I went in softly in an un- 
certain light and knelt near him, putting my 
arm round his neck. He heard me enter, I 
knoWj but did not raise his head. Then I 
began to pray : I don't know in what words 
I laid the suflFerer's case before God, but they 
told Alf all, as well as God all, and relieved 
my heart in the telling. I said nothing of 
the wrong-doing; I understood too well the 
mute avowal — the agony of confession which 
was going up beside me, and could not add 
my judgment where self-judgment was so 
evident. After a while Alf spoke — 

" Mother," he said, and though I could not 
see his face clearly, for daylight was fading, 
the muffled tones of suppressed feeling told 
me what was passing within, ** you think he 
will— live ? " 

" Yes, my son, to be an invalid all his days." 

" Not a — a " — he brought it out at last with 
a gasp, " a cripple ? '* 

'' Even so." 
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" Then God help him and me ! my punish- 
ment will be as long as my life." 

There was a brief silence ere he spoke again. 

"Mother, if to give up every hope and 
comfort of my life could bring him ease, I 
would gladly do it. As long as I am on earth 
his pleasure shall be my first and dearest 
object, no matter how my own may go. So 
help me, God ! " 

It was but a boy*s vow ; mere child's play 
you may say : but it was kept. Ah, my heart 
knows how well it was kept. 

After the first weeks of pain were over, poor 
Hugh's was not a lonely chamber : iudeed it 
became one of the pleasantest places in the 
house, because each vied with the other to 
render it pretty and cheerful. John saved all 
his pocket-money to get a nice rcading-staud 
made, on which our dear invalid's books and 
papers might be neatly arranged. Of course 
Hugh did not "learn lessons," as it is com- 
monly called, for he could not through pain or 
weariness concentrate his mind long enough 
on one subject to commit it thoroughly to 
memory. This disturbed me at first, but 
having told Frank the matter, he simply said — 
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" Wifie, those who learn most and best do 
not learn parrot-fashion. I think you will 
find John helpful here." 

After this he had a conversation with John, 
the result of which was sundry neat and useful 
volumes being often found on Hugh's stand. 
Tliey were profuse in illustrations, which the 
elder brother explained, and quite elementary. 
I knew they were selected by Frank, and he 
intended the studies to be progressive. John's 
tastes were good but not light, aud I think 
he sacrificed somethinor in directinor this at- 
tractive as well as judicious course. By it 
Hugh acquired a great amount of information 
which was not only generally useful but 
delightful ; and the sense of its possession 
imparted what his character lacked in some 
measure — self-esteem. If young people who 
devour silly novels which sicken the moral 
system, weaken the mii;id, and create a morbid 
craving for excitement, could witness the 
pleasure two at least of my boys took in the 
pursuit of knowledge, they would probably 
be astonished, or perhaps fancy this love of 
study unnatural at their years. I learned a 
great deal also from John, who besides being 
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under a good tutor had improved his own 
resources, and I loved to listen to his specula- 
tions and reflections upon any science he took 
up. Now we were down in the bowels of the 
earth, now up in the starry heavens, and my 
younger boy's beautiful face lost much of its 
weariness, and grew brighter and fairer beneath 
his sage brother s influence. Fiction indeed 
was not excluded, for my husband declared 
he was " child enough to like a story," and I 
am sure so was I, but it was generally supplied 
by Frank, and read aloud by some of us in 
turns for the benefit of the family. 

Alf was constantly in his brother's room, 
gentle as a girl; all his natural impetuosity 
subdued. None understood so well how to 
change Hugh's position when he was weary 
of lying on one side, to arrange his pillows in 
softer fashion, or administer the coolino: or 
strengthening draught with the authority and 
deft fingers of a practised nurse. It was beauti- 
ful to me to see him thus, but I remembered 
with pain how deep must have been the re- 
morse which resulted in such a change. Ursie, 
too, made the place bright with flowers ; now 
mao-nificent bouquets culled from rich gardens 
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near, now wild-wood treasures with delicate 
ferns and mosses which John helped to classify 
and arrange. Ursie warbled like a bird, 
and I often thought as her pure, high treble 
flooded the room with melody, what a bright 
place our home was, and this portion of it 
especially, and thanked our Father in heaven 
who out of so much seeming ill had wrought 
good. 

Was Hugh's trial for good or ill ? I ques- 
tioned with myself. 

"No, Frank, no, I cannot say it is for 
good," I exclaimed one day after such anxious 
questioning. "I cannot go as far as that 
yet." 

" Dear," he replied, taking my hand in his 
own, "listen to this. *We know that all 
things work together for good to them who 
love God.* It is not * we see,' or even ' we 
shall see,' but a quiet taking for granted 
which we call assurance." 

I tried to still a rebellious spirit. Frank 
went on — 

" Has any present good arisen from this 
trial? Think well." 

I thought. 
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"The other cbildren are more unselfisV' I 
began. " Oue object engrosses their thoagbts 
and demands their care. This draws them 
tosrether." 

" Think again" 

'* I feel so weak and wicked that I am cast 
wholly upon Grod for pardon and strength." 

" Is this nothing ? " 

" Frank, it is niucb. And — and I tbiuk I 
am beorinnincT to know God better." 

"Then we may safely Siiy we see some of 
the benefits arisinsj from this trial," mv bus- 
band retomed crentlv. '^TTe must wait for 
the foil development of God's plan until we 
cret tome and review the wav He led us. He 
makes no mistakes, and practises no needless 
severity." 

I did not then see the great blessing wbich 
was to spring out of our trouble. To none 
so much, as to dear Hugh himself was this 
trial overruled for good. 

"Motber, must I lie here for ever?" he 
a.'rked one day in the early st^iges of his ill- 
ness. 

" Not for ever, Hugh/^ 

'' Well, I must Kve for ever. "^ 
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''Yes, dear," I replied gently, *' though not 
here. Would you not wish it ? " 

" I don't know," he said after a pause : 
then again — *' I do kaow ; yes, I should like 
to live for ever. Mother, are there not people 
who say that some will go out of existence 
altogether? that there will be no more of 
them after death ? Ah " (with a shudder), 
*•* that is nearly as bad as torment. I think 
I would bear a great deal of pain to have 
my senses; to be able to think and know 
and love." 

**You forget, darling/' I returned, for oh 
I was in earnest for his soul and nerved 
myself to be faithful, ''that memory is the 
torment of the lost, and there can be no love 
in hell." 

" How awful I " he murmured. " Never to 
see you again, mother. Will you be diflferent 
iu heaven ?" 

" I hope so," I rejoined. 

" And I hope not : I would not have you 
a bit different." 

I kissed my loving lad for reply. He began 
anew after some thought. 

'' Well, it is dreadful to think of knowins: 
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what life is and then being swept away alto- 
gether. Not to feel or know anything any 
more, to become a blot — a nothing ! Oh, I 
want to live." 

"Eternal life is in Christ. *He that hath 
the Son hath life : he that hath not the Son 
hath not life/ " I said. 

** How can one have the great Lord?" he 
questioned, as if half ashamed of his weakness. 
"He is so high and perfect and up in heaven. 
It would frighten me to feel He was always 
near." 

" It need not. He is a living, loving Per- 
son, — a Man ' who can be touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities/ yet as God ' waits 
to be gracious/ can forgive sin, and receive 
us to His favour. He would be your Friend." 

" I want a friend who can hear and help 
me/* he said, " to whom nothing can be small 
that troubles me. I am afraid to complain 
sometimes, lest you should think me childish 
and impatient, but even when I am not in 
pain I feel so spent and borne down. I want 
some one who can come just as low as I am 
in spirit, yet bear with me." 

I answered by quoting the text, ''He 
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knoweth our frame : He remembereth we 
are but dust." 

"Dust! yes. I think you might almost 
sweep me away sometimes. I hope I won't 
be swept out." 

" Never by God : never out of existence. 
Jesus says: *Him that cometh unto Me I 
will in no wise cast out.' *A bruised reed 
shall He not break, nor smoking flax shall 
He not quench.* " 

** Mother," he whispered, ''I will try and 
pray to God to give me eternal life.'' 

"Then you will be asking God to give 
3'ou what He is asking you to receive." 

He looked puzzled. I took his Bible from 
the table and slowly read — 

" St. Paul says : ' As though God did 
beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled to God ; for He hath 
made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him.' " 

I marked the passage, and left the Book 
open on his stand. 

" Then, what am I to do ? " he asked. 

" ' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,' trust, 

B 
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in His finished work, take His offered salva- 
tion, come to the open arms of mercy and 
live." 

" How can I tell whether I believe rightly ? " 
he questioned again. 

" There are no degrees of faith for salvation, 
there may be for assurance and abiding peace. 
You only require as much as will lead you to 
the Saviour. The faintest look, the feeblest 
tone will be seen and heard. If you cannot 
go to Him, cast yourself towards Him. If 
you are too powerless to move, say, *Lord, 
take me ; I give myself to Thee I I desire to 
trust Thee only : help my unbelief 1 * Leave 
yourself at His feet ; you cannot perish there." 

Unasked I prayed with him. My prayer 
was mingled with thanksgiving, for I knew 
that He who had ^* begun a good work would 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ." I 
knew the day was breaking ; the mists 
of unbelief dispelling. I knew the dawn of 
heaven's light would soon shine into the 
inquiring soul, so I thanked God and took 
courage. 

'* You are very sure of me," Hugh said with 
a faint smile as I arose. 
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" No/' I answered, " but I am very sure of 
my Lord." 

He was the first of our little band wbo 
learned ''the way of life" for himself; the 
first to enlist himself under the banner of the 
great Captain of our salvation. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OUR NEIGHBOURS. 



Our house was situated on the outskirts of 
the town, it could scarcely be called in the 
suburbs. It adjoined a handsome terrace and 
was semi-detached, having a private gateway 
and avenue from the road, and a little lawn with 
rustic seats and shady willows. It was con- 
venient for Frank, whose office of course, was 
in the city, otherwise I should have preferred 
to live further in the country, which in some 
directions was very beautiful. There never was 
such a place for willows, of which John told me 
more than sixty kinds were found in our islands. 
I am sure they all grew around us, for though 
our country was not entirely marshy, it was 
intersected in all directions by beautiful little 
streams, breaking forth and rushing in glad 
wantonness through meadows and plains, and 
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even tumbling in pretty waterfalls from high 
places. I often thought of that beautiful text, 
*' They shall spring up as willows by the water- 
courses," and felt if we all dwelt nearer to, 
and drank more deeply and constantly of the 
Water of Life, we too should flourish as they 
did, and weary travellers would be led to seek 
our shelter and shade. The neighbourhood 
was thickly populated and we knew many 
people, but the handsomest residence near 
belonged to a dear friend, one in whose society 
I often sought and found much needed repose. 
I suppose there is no one with a large family, 
no matter how well off" in pecuniary circum- 
stances, without constantly recurring care. 
How much this is aggravated by the trials 
of poverty, God only knows. It was ever a 
great delight to my children to visit the place 
I speak of — Willow Park, where they might 
roam unhindered through rich woods and 
forest-glades, or play on the velvety lawn, or 
in the season amid the mowers in the hay. 

Madame Lef^bure, the owner of Willow 
Park, was a French Protestant lady. Her 
husband, a staunch Bourbonist, had made 
himself obnoxious to the Kepublican party, 
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and was obliged to fly with his wife and 
two grandchildren in the revolution which 
banished Louis Philippe from the throne. 
He had transferred his property and trans- 
mitted his money, foreseeing the threatened 
storm, so when he roamed through England 
and saw Willow Park in the market he was 
able to purchase it. Here he died a twelve- 
month afterwards, expressing a wish that his 
widow should remain in retirement, yet spare 
no pains to have her youthful charge educated 
in a manner befitting their proper station. 
These wishes she resolved to carry out. She 
was a high-minded, sincere Christian, had 
already made friends in the neighbourhood, 
and formed plans for the benefit of the poorer 
classes around. She consulted my husband 
about arrangements for the furtlier securing 
of her property, and near us determined to 
abide. 

Her grandchild, Nathalie, was one month 
younger than Hugh, and one year older than 
our Ursie. I often thought what a pretty 
picture the two girls made as they roamed 
about together, or seated themselves under the 
shade of an old tree. Ursie was rather tall, 
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delicately fair, with regular features, and hair 
that hung round her like a golden cloud. 
Nathalie was petite^ with dark hair, and bright 
brown eyes sparkling with humour. Every 
motion was graceful, and tliere was an ap- 
parent forgetfulness of self even when I knew 
the child was conscious of looking very pretty, 
which was her greatest charm. I once heard 
a remark from her maid upon this subject 
which I am sure exactly expressed the young 
lady's mind. It was, " Eh bien, mademoiselle 
does not need to tell ever}'body what tliey 
cannot help seeing — even these slow English/' 
Nathalie's dancing step seemed the very poetry 
of motion, and the maid understood the art of 
dressing as only a Frenchwoman can. She 
was never befrilled or befurbelowed, yet Ursie 
always looked as if she lived thirty years 
before her friend, and in spite of all my efforts, 
and even when the two girls had dresses made 
alike, my child wore hers with the same indes- 
cribable air of being behind the mode. 

Her brother Henri was three years older, 
strong and well built, but of a grave and 
studious disposition, gentlemanly but reserved. 
With his pale face and intellectual forehead, 
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he always attracted me far more than his 
fairy-like and elegant little sister. 

Madame Lef^bure herself at the time of 
Hugh's injury was a stately-looking lady of 
nearly sixty. Her manner was at the same 
time pleasing and dignified in its perfect re- 
pose, and there was that unmistakable air of 
good-breeding which at once places people at 
their ease. Except another friend of whom I 
shall speak again, Madame Lef^bure's society 
was one of my greatest pleasures outside of 
the home circle. I had not had much time to 
visit her of late, though she had been to see me 
once or twice since the accident. However, 
one day after my conversation with Hugh, I 
resolved to make time to go and tell this dear 
old friend of my cause of thanksgiving. 

Though there was a song in my heart on 
this account, I was feeling unusually depressed 
and anxious. I am generally of a hopeful 
disposition, but there had come upon me that 
day a succession of those petty cares and 
worries which seem to make " the sum of life's 
bewailing." They had irritated me because 
my spirit had been previously ruffled, and I 
said within myself, " I do well to be angry.' 
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I had found fault with the servants, and held 
a general inspection of the house from the 
bedroom to the kitchen, which of course re- 
sulted in vexation. The fault was in myself, 
or rather, in my management of the boys. 
• No matter how kind and forbearing John 
and Alf were to Hugh, they too often quar- 
relled with each other. Alf would mock his 
elder brother s superior learning, or scatter his 
papers ruthlessly, to annoy him. John was 
very neat in all his habits, and hated to have 
the contents of his wardrobe or book-shelf 
disarranged. He in turn looked with some 
measure of contempt upon his brother s ignor- 
ance and want of self-control. Neither showed 
a proper consideration for the wishes and 
feelings of the other, not to say allowance for 
the foibles. 

And so I walked along very demurely on 
this particular morning, taking the delinquent 
Alf with me to keep him out of harm's way, 
and Ursie with her basket for the flowers she 
would be sure to receive. John remained in 
charge of Hugh. It was such a morning as 
Jean Ingelow describes — 
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"Crowds of bees were giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life no sweet." 

IiiseDsibly my troubled soul began to feel 
its influence, and there came to me some- 
thing of the delight in little things which so 
sweetens life, and the loss of which takes all 
the freshness and joy out of it. Alf was un- 
usually quiet; he knew I was disappointed 
and displeased, and the silence which fell 
between us was more expressive than words. 
If I had spoken then I think he might have 
replied too hastily ; so I am glad that I did not 
till afterwards. Only feeling what a beautiful 
world this is with its wealth of song and 
sunshine, and feeling strangely, at the same 
time, what a trying world it is with its 
million cares and losses and disappointments, 
marring the beauty of the material, and ah, 
too often impairing our enjoyment of the 
spiritual, there came to me the thought — 
God-given — " He was in the world." 

Christ was on the earth, in its bustle and 
turmoil, ever surrounded by need and sorrow, 
a stranger in a world of His creating, a man 
amongst men, yet never overcome. 
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Dear Madame Lef^bure received me with 
open arms, and sending the boys to play we 
sat down comfortably for a long chat. 

"Now, my dear," she said, "what of our 
boy ? I see by your face he is better." 

" And what else do you see there ? " I asked, 
cheered already by her sympathy. 

"Some care. Ah dear, dear, life is hard. 
The line of care ever crosses the line of joy." 

"Ah, dear madame, I have at once great 
joy and trouble." 

"Is the joy God-given ; the care of earth ? *' 
she asked. " If so, which should bear down 
and overtop the other ? " 

" The joy is God-given," I answered gladly, 
" my boy has come to the source of comfort, 
* the God of all consolation.' Now, though he 
may be called to suffer for a lifetime there is 
an eternity of bliss beyond." 

"In the light of which earthly cares may 
indeed seem trifling. How can we grasp the 
thought eternal life ? When our lips form 
the words it seems but an echo which mocks 
the grand idea. 'Thanks be unto God for 
His unspeakable gift.' " 

In the silence that ensued my heart sent 
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up its tribute of praise, and there was no room 
for complaining. 

" Now we may face the care, dear/* Madame 
Lef^bure said, recalling me again to every- 
day life. " * Shall Christ suflSce for heaven 
and not for earth/ for eternity, and not for 
time ? '' 

"I am disappointed in Alf," I began, 
coming at once to the most fruitful source of 
trouble. " I thought the bitter sorrow for his 
outbursts of temper would have taught him to 
control them." 

" For a time no doubt it would, but such 
effects wear off. Only grace can continue, 
and even of that we need fresh supplies; 
constant renewal." 

"Frank is away all day," I complained, 
"and I am afraid rather inclined to look 
severely on poor Alf s failings, so I do not like 
to tell him everything. Little things are 
made so much of by repeating, and unless 
there is a regular complaint from the tutor I 
do not trouble my husband. He has so much 
to worry him in his business, that at home at 
least, he should rest and be happy." 

My friend smiled her approval, and then 
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she put her hands one at each side of my head, 
saying tenderly — 

** Pray and be patient. Is the son too much 
for thee ? pray and be patient : a mother's 
prayers must win their way. Do not grow 
weary of waiting if the answer does not come 
till after years. Does not our great Parent 
bear long with us ? " 

Something in her tone struck me, and I 
replied — 

" Dear Madame Lef^bure, you have learned 
patience through trial." 

The old lady moved to the table, and taking 
up a book showed me a passage by the Rev. 
John Newton which she had marked. 

" * There is many a thing which the world 
calls disappointment, but there is no such 
thing in the dictionary of faith.' My dear, 
would you like to hear something of my life- 
history ? '* she asked. 

I expressed the interest I felt, and she went 
on: 

"Nathalie's mother was my only child; I 
never had another. She was prettier and 
more graceful than her daughter promises 
to be. I tried to lead her in a right j^ath, 
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but her father did not see with me in my 
strait-laced notions, so he early took her 
into society. For her sake our salons were 
crowded, and many men of wit and letters 
were there whose conversation I enjoyed. It 
was brilliant, and to a certain extent in- 
toxicated even me. Still I tried to retain 
a hold on my child's heart and conscience, 
and find a place for religion. She disap- 
pointed all my hopes. When only sixteen 
she eloped with an Italian singer, a man 
with a handsome person, a superb voice, 
extravagant habits, and an unprincipled 
mind.'' 

Madame Lef^bure paused. I was fearful 
of the painful strain, and begged her not to 
finish the recital, but without heeding my 
request she went on. Probably she felt it a 
relief thus to unburden her mind. 

" For years we learned nothing of her. She 
wrote twice, but her father could not forgive, 
and burned the letters unopened. This seems 
to me more cruel than their return, for it left 
her in doubt whether they were received or 
read. Then" — again the poor mother paused 
to gain strength — " after long j^ears she \\ as 
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found lying at our gate, two children clinging 
to ber skirts." 

" Not dead ? " I questioned in horror. 

" No, not dead. I gathered her to my heart ; 
her father would have remonstrated, but I put 
him aside. I would have fought like a tigress 
then for the life of her young. She died in 
three days from the effects of exposure and 
want, — she who had been reared in luxury, 
and whose early years were passed in such 
an atmosphere of refinement and tenderness — 
she died with one utterance ever on her lips, 
* God be merciful to me, a sinner 1 ' '* 

'* Thank God for that 1 " I exclaimed, weep- 
ing now ; *' oh, thank God ! " 

" Yes, thank God 1 She heard the voice of 
the Master calling her and saying, 'Neither 
do I condemn thee ; come, and sin no more I * 
I shall meet her again in the great company 
of pardoned sinners, and eternity will be too 
short for my praise." 

I returned home from my visit to Madame 
Lef^bure's, not a little comforted and strength- 
ened. Some person has said, " If you want 
to have devotion increased, and be drawn out 
in prayer, commence to plead for others." It 
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is well to have the mind turned away from 
self and out of its own narrow sphere, and in 
view of my dear old friend's greater trouble, 
my own indeed appeared light. Ursie walked 
beside me carrying a basket of delicious peaches 
for our invalid, covered by roses and soft ferns. 
I said to myself, 

** Had we no hope 
Indeed, beyond the zenith and the slope 
Of yon grey blank of sky, we might be faint." 

But as it was, " all things were mine, for I 
was Christ's," and oh, how light had He made 
my burden, so that I had never really known 
a woe. Alf seemed to feel the influence of my 
softer mood, for after maintaining a grave 
silence for at least, half the way, he stole up 
beside me, slipping his hand through my arm, 
as he said — 

" Mother, I wish I was better." 

" There is only one way of becoming so," 
I returned, for I had no faith in what I called 
his "penitent moods.*' 

*^ I would like to grow up a great, brave man, 
and do something noble ! " he broke out im- 
petuously. 

** Begin now." 
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" How ? " 

*' ' He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty : and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city/ " I quoted. " The 
greatest victory one can gain is over one- 
self." 

** Mother, you don't think it would do for 
a fellow to be always fighting himself ? 
That would be only a sham battle." 

" I think you would find it a real one, my 
son." 

He was silent, and I went on : 

'*The boy grows out of the man, Alf, as 
the sapling will grow into a stately tree by- 
and-by. The storms will only make it strike 
deeper. If you want to be great and able 
to endure, you must be rooted and grounded 
too/' 

" In what ? " 

'* In love ; in Christ, Who came to declare 
the Father's love." 

"Mother," he said, "I am glad Hugh is 
changed. Not that he wasn't as good as ever 
he could be beiore, you know, but he seems to 
have got something in his mind which makes 
him happier and better able to bear.'* 

G 
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*' The same change alone can teach you to 
forbear," I replied. 

He took no notice of the reference to him- 
self, but went on musingly : 

" I don't dislike the change in Hughie now 
that he is laid by ; it suits him in some way, 
but I don't think I should altogether like it if 
he was knocking about." 

" Or to be knocked about," escaped me. 

Directly I said it I would have bitten my 
tongue for its unguardedness, and could not 
express my discomfiture. I had no intention 
of alluding to the injury dear Hugh had 
received, and only spoke in a general way. 
Alf did not understand this, however, for he 
looked at me reproachfully while tears actually 
rose to his eyes as he said, 

" Mother, for once you are cruel." 

I explained that I had not thought of what 
my words might convey, and had no such 
meaning as he attributed to them. **But, oh, 
Alf," I continued, breaking off into another 
subject, " why don't you give up to John ? " 

"Why doesn't he give up to me ? " he asked 
impatiently. 

** He is older and " I was about to 
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add "more sensible," but checked the utter- 
ance. 

** Does his having been born a year or two 
before me give him a right to set my wishes 
always aside, or treat me as if I was a 
child?" 

"Certainly not; but your own weakness 
may induce him to do so." 

" Mother," he asked, " why do you take part 
against me ? " 

**I never do, my boy." 

" Ah, I am quite willing to be your boy, but 
not another's. I am a man in heart." 

** Well, dear, be a man in life." 

" I will," he said firmly. 

I am not sure, however, that Alf and I 
understood one another, or were entirely 
agreed in our views upon the evidences of 
manly virtue. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PASSING TO LIFE. 



We had an excellent school in the neighbour- 
hood, where Ursie was receiving a first-class 
education, and where Nathalie, who had also 
a resident governess, attended professors' 
classes for languages, music, drawing, &c. I 
do not think Miss Sibthorpe the governess 
quite understood the child's disposition, and 
am afraid she did not try to influence her for 
good, or rule her as she might have done. 
The truth I see now to be, Miss Sibthorpe met 
so much untruthfulness she lost all confidence 
in her charge ; and like too many others, 
failing alike to win or expose, feebly tried to 
retain her situation. Madame Lefdbure paid 
liberally, the position was good, the home 
elegant and comfortable, and the governess 
tried to fulfil the duties of teacher, leaving 
out all unpleasant assertion and avoiding 
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hostile encounters. Nathalie's French maid 
Louise had more to do with the formation 
of tbe young lady's character. 

"Dear Madame Berrige/' Nathalie ex- 
claimed, as she seemed to come into our house 
on a sunbeam one summer s day. (She always 
slurred my name softly.) *' There is to be 
a breaking-up party at the school, and you 
are all to be there. Parents of pupils, you 
know. The cards are not yet out, but Louise 
heard all about it. There are to be tableaux 
vivantSy and they will want her to help with 
the dresses and decorations. I played in them 
once when I was petite — a mere baby. I 
mean to be the fairy queen ; I don't know 
what you call her. Voild ! " 

And Nathalie, now a girl of fifteen, but still 
small and slight, threw herself into a suitable 
attitude. 

" I will be the king," said Alf, impetuous as 
usual, and imperious enough to be kingly. 

" No, you shall be the man with the ass's 
ears. Oh, it wiU be so funny ! " returned 
Nathalie. 

*' Thank you," rejoined Alf gruffly, " I shall 
not play." 
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"And Ursie shall be Desdemona,'' put in 
Frank gravely. 

" Who was she ? *' 

" A fair young lady who was smothered by a 
black lord. Alf can take that part very well 
with the aid of a little soot. He can roll his 
black eyes fiercely enough." 

" Thank you," was poor Alf s reply. " You 
are choice in your selection of a part for 
me." 

" And what will Hugh do ? " asked Na- 
thalie. 

Hugh was able to be about once more lean- 
ing on a stick, but he was, and ever would be, 
lame. 

''I do not play," he said simply but not 
sadly. 

Ah, life was real and earnest for him. 

** Monsieur John will be my king," said the 
little lady with a toss of her pretty head. " He 
always makes me think of our good King 
Clovis.'' 

John s lips parted with a quiet smile, but he 
did not seem elated by the compliment. In 
some way the praise irritated poor Alf, or 
perhaps he thought his brother's elevation to 
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regal state an insult to himself, for I heard 
him whisper in a furious aside to John, 

" If you laugh at me I will knock you down." 

'* If you are able," was the cool rejoinder. 

" I will show that I am able/' 

" I prefer your not attempting it," replied 
John so gravely and quietly that his brother 
could not perceive whether it was satire or 
good-humour. He inclined to the former. 

I don t know whether Frank also overheard 
the colloquy, but he put an end to it by turn- 
ing to Nathalie and saying with a smile, 

'* And so you want to represent the little 
lady who was in love with her own silly 
fancy?" 

Natl^alie pouted a little ; then quickly 
changing her tone, exclaimed : 

*' Eh hieUy Monsieur Berrige^ you so clever, 
you choose for me ; some nice part." 

" The meeting of Mary Queen of Scots with 
Rizzio." 

"Tell me of it." 

**The royal lady was one day descending 
from her apartments in the palace when she 
first saw the handsome Italian, asleep at the 
foot of the staircase." 
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"Ah, that will just do for me; and Marie 
Stuart loved France." Here Nathalie paused, 
and with a shy glance which was inimitable 
in its timidity, said hesitatingly, " Might not 
Alf be the Italian? he has such very dark 
lashes." 

" Your wishes are commands, royal lady," 
returned my husband with mock humility. 

I thoufifht he ouo^ht to have been ashamed 
of himself for fostering vanity, but Alf ap- 
peared mollified, and answered her appealing 
glance with one at once grateful and ardent. 
Nathalie drooped her eyelids in the prettiest 
fashion. The truth was, poor Alf, rather too 
wayward and violent in everything, had his 
susceptible nature impressed by the girl's 
grace and beauty ; and she, a born coquette, by 
turns encouraged his admiration and fanned 
it into a brighter flame, and sought to provoke 
his jealousy. She was amiably indifferent to 
the peace of mind of her boy-lovers, and I 
verily believe, like the lady renowned in song, 
would have condemned one of them to an 
encounter with the lions merely to show her 
power. 

''Frank," I said, when alone with my hus-r 
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band, ** do you think it wise for dear Madame 
Lef^bure to encourage a love of pleasure in 
Nathalie after what I told you of her mother ? " 

" It is a difficult case," he returned reflec- 
tively. " For my own part I would rather 
give children a good deal of license than have 
them grow up hypocrites, or make religion 
odious by too tight a strain. The animal 
spirits natural at their years, if there is corre- 
sponding health and strength, must find vent. 
AVhere I have known these kept under, the 
results have been deplorable. There has come 
a re-action. Children must be children." 

" And do something," I rejoined. " The 
best plan, I suppose, is to keep them out of 
mischief by allowing them natural and simple 
amusements." 

Whether indulgence or restraint would have 
done Nathalie's volatile nature least harm I 
cannot even now determine. 

I have always believed in home influence, 
and know it powerful even when the nestlings 
have left the parent nest. I loved to tell my 
children some of the earliest scenes memory 
recalled, which time never could efface. I, 
therefore, resolved that whatever house we 
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inhabited should he home to my dear ones, 
not on account of its carpets, curtains, or 
liabits of life, but on account of its cheery- 
influences, happy freedom, and atmosphere 
of love. 

Nathalie was all excitement in prospect of 
the party at the school. I heard her remark 
to Miss Sibthorpe that in every piece she 
would have a lover, whereupon the usually 
undemonstrative instructress took occasiou 
to reprove her. 

" Ouiy Mademoiselle,'' was the calm reply, 
as the girl folded her little hands and shrugged 
her shoulders with a deprecatory gesture, "you 
are too old ; I too young. You have gone oflF 
the scenes ; it is too soon for me to come on : 

let it be an I don't know what you call 

it, — between us." 

The unfortunate governess was too indig- 
nant, and I too much astonished at the child's 
impudence, to supply the word Nathalie 
wanted ; but we understood she meant *' an 
interdicted subject." 

She got through her programme splendidly; 
indeed, every one said she was a born actress 
and had found her vocation. In compliment 
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to her (for wealth and beauty are always 
complimented), one or two scenes from French 
history were chosen, and into these she threw 
unusual power and life. There is no doubt 
Nathalie could act a part ; yes, often for the 
approval of one as well as the applause of the 
many. 

That was an unusually gay season; the 
holidays thus ushered in (beyond the average 
number of fishiug, boatiug parties, &c.) were 
further enlivened by a succession of garden- 
parties in the neighbourhood, and a grand 
Fancy e Fay re for a charitable object, which 
threw all the young people into a fever of 
excitement. In everything Nathalie shone, 
but our fair Ursie also quietly won her meed 
of admiration. Still, though much taller, 
Ursie was in every way more childlike than 
her little friend, and, as John remarked, *^ as 
yet could enjoy life without a male ! " In 
this his sister gravely assured him he was 
mistaken, which we all quite believed, as 
every one knew Ursie*s admiration for her 
elder brother. 

Such proverbs as " extremes meet " are 
trite enough, but even so in this world, joy 
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«ind sorrow, ligbt and shade, grave and gay, 
contrast or blend like the beautiful streaks of 
crimson, gold, and grey in an evening sky. 
In continuation of my story, therefore, I must 
turn immediately from those scenes of plea- 
sure to some of more serious import — even 
involving eternal interests. 

At the close of this summer, when I had 
seen with some misgivings all our young 
people led into a round of amusements such 
as I feared would weaken home influence, or 
at least, impair the relish for domestic joys, 
an unexpected diversion took place. Our 
rector, Mr. Marston, a tried friend, called to 
tell us of a special Mission which was to be 
held in the town by a clergyman whose well- 
known evangelical doctrines and earnest la- 
bours from place to place were the subject 
of much public discussion at that time. It 
was out of the beaten track and very much 
like the itinerancy of dissent, but Frank re- 
solved to see and judge for himself by attend- 
ing the services, and I, knowing he was always 
right, desired to accompany him. 

How shall I describe that meeting? It 
electrified us all. The powerful voice of the 
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preacher, his earnest manner, forced home 
upon the hearts and consciences of his hear- 
ers truths .too often heard in vain. We felt 
startled out of a spiritual lethargy, still barely 
alive. The thought that if God had graciously 
revealed Himself to us we should endeavour 
by every means in our power to lead others to 
the Saviour, came upon me with such over- 
whelming force that my spirit was oppressed 
as it had never been before with the burden 
of souls. Even " the gospel of the grace of 
God " appeared new aud glorious in its reality. 
It was full aud perfect restoration through a 
fresh view of the atonement. 

I astonished my husband as we were re- 
tiring to rest that night by a burst of tears. 
He looked anxious, but did not inquire the 
cause. 

'*0 Frank," I sobbed, "I hoped to have 
done so much better.** 

"Yes, love/' he replied sorrowfully, "so 
did I.** 

" But I began so early and thought I would 
Lave done so much good in my Christian 
course. Now, looking back, I seem to have 
been sinfully sleeping : my life wasted. My 
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only wonder is, why such a cumberer of the 
ground has not been cut off." 

"I shall not tell you just no^ what you 
have wrought in my life," my husband said. 
"I don't think God wants us to be pleased 
with ourselves. There was only One on earth 
in Whom He was well pleased. Dear, we 
can only come anew to Him for forgiveness 
and cleansin^: from unrighteousness. It is 
said, * The Christian's course through life is a 
succession of fresh starts.' Let us make a 
fresh start. Oh, my wife, you judge yourself 
severely ; you whose daily path seems so fair 
and beautiful in my sight ; and what is mine 
in comparison ? One verse has been as it 
were ringing in my ears this night, * The cares 
of this world choke the word and it becomcth 
unfruitful.' Unfruitful!" he murmured, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. "Suffi<dent 
means and influence for promise ; talents of 
which God will require His own : none for 
fruit-bearinfr — *nothincr but leaves.*" 

1 did not exactly know how to answer poor 
Frank; but I put my arms round his neck, 
and my head on his shoulder, as I whispered 
in his own words — 
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"We will make a fresh start, dear, with 
the help of God." 

With the help of God I Ah, therein is the 
secret of strength. He had given us another 
baptism of His Spirit ; a fresh call to service. 
Would He leave the work thus taken up, in- 
complete? Assuredly not; but would ** per- 
form it until the day of Christ." 

So alone and together we commended our- 
selves anew to Him, sayiug, " Undertake for 
us ; " and a peace as deep as we had known 
at first, filled our hearts to overflowing. It 
was **as men rejoice when they find great 
spoil." A stream intercepted in its flow, 
rushes on its way more deeply and rejoicingly 
when obstructions are removed than even it 
did when it left the parent source. We lay 
down to rest that night in the joy of full 
restoration. 

The evidence of fresh spiritual life of course 
evinced itself in renewed anxiety for our chil- 
dren's eternal interests. We led them to the 
services ; even Hugh, leaniug on his father's 
arm with one hand while the other held a 
stout stick, was taken thither at his own 
request. There be sat drinking in ** the old, 
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old story " as a thirsty land drinks in the dew 
which refreshes and invigorates. When I 
could look away from the preacher on whom 
all eyes were bent, I turned mine upon the 
boy s beautiful face shining with a light which 
was not of earth. More than his mother s gaze 
dwelt lovingly upon it, for I saw the clergy- 
man turn towards him, and look again as if 
encouraged by the sight. I thought of the 
young son of royal Saul, lame from his birth, 
who sat at the king's table and did eat of 
David's meat continually, and earnestly prayed 
that the blessing of unbroken communion 
might be my boy's through life. 

How thankfully I record the blessing which 
followed. " The gospel of the grace of God," 
in its beautiful simplicity, was set forth in 
a manner to suit the comprehension of the 
youngest child. That was as God would have 
it, and proved its great charm. I cannot give 
the words, because though, thanks to Divine 
grace, " I live by the faith of the Son of God/' 
it always seems to me when I try to explain 
the way of salvation to one who has not yet 
seen it, as if I only marred a beautiful story 
in the telling. But if I cannot remember the 
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precise words of the speaker, I remember well 
his subject. It was blind Bartimeus. 

He showed that we are all by nature blind, 
for ** the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned." 
He showed, also, there was but One who could 
meet man's need, and implored all present not 
to be turned aside from coming to Him. We 
should raise our hearts in crying for mercy, 
for it is written, " Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved." People 
might wrap themselves in m-auy things — in 
indifference, scepticism, or even religion, for 
Satan actually encouraged religion without 
Christ; but whatever came between us and 
Him must be cast aside as a hindrance, so that 
we might get to the Fountain of life — the 
Saviour of sinners. At the close of the service 
some stayed to hear a few concluding words, 
or be spoken to as there was opportunity. 
Amongst them was our eldest-born — our quiet 
John, Ursie, and Henri Leffebure. 

Oh how my heart welled up within me ! I 
saw John whisper to Hugh, I marked the 
whisper pass round, and then those dear ones 

D 
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drew closer to the weak brother, the lad who 
had a secret of peace they fain would share, 
and felt that indeed "the lame had taken the 
prey.'* 

That was the happiest moment of my life ; 
I record it solemnly. I was happy in ray 
school-days, happy in my brother's home, 
happier when God first revealed Himself to 
my soul as a Father in Christ Jesus ; proud 
and happy as the bride of a noble Christian gen- 
tleman. But never so supremely blest as when 
I knew three of my children were gathered into 
the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

My lambs ! so early sheltered, so richly 
blessed ! spared still to us on earth, to be ours 
through the countless ages of eternity. Frank 
knelt down, apart and alone, but all were too 
much engaged with their own emotions to 
notice him. Only I saw a tear steal throuo-h 
the fingers clasped over his face and knew 
what called it forth. Afterwards he said, 

" People will say this is all excitement. 
Doubtless there is much excitement in it, as 
when Philip went down to Samaria and 
preached Christ, and * there was great joy iu 
that city.' I am not seeking to advocate the 
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cause of such religious demonstrations, let 
each judge for him or her self, but I may ask 
if people get excited about tbeir temporal inte- 
rests, at a fall or rise in the money market, a run 
on a bank, or any such comparatively trivial 
matter, is it marvellous they should get excited 
when they discover their eternal interests are 
at stake ? '* 

It is often stated that religious impressions 
so awakened seldom continue. Ah me ! we 
have to confess there is much promise which 
never bears fruit. Too often the early fervour 
dims and wanes, and the edge of our zeal gets 
blunted by contact Avith the world : but in 
numberless cases lasting good is wrought, and 
eternal blessing. I know in some cases such 
impressions not only continue but deepen; 
and I hope to prove it in these pages by- 
and-by. 

The wave of blessing passed, and only two 
of our immediate circle were left like pretty 
toys upon the seashore when swept by the 
rising tide. Fair and lifeless, enriching noue. 
Only two ; — dear, dear Alf, and Madame Lef^- 
bure's lovely grandchild, Nathalie. 

Alf had been often present at the services. 
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attentive, even reverent in demeanour, gentle- 
manly in every movement He was ever on 
the alert to find a seat for a lady, hand a 
hymn-book, or manifest some trifling courtesy. 
Again, none sang the hymns more sweetly 
than Nathalie, who had a quick ear and learnt 
the tunes immediately. She even picked up 
some of the phraseology which undoubtedly is 
peculiar to these services, and said a few nice 
things. But they were said parrot-like, and I 
heard afterwards she mimicked the preacher 
robed in a white table-cloth, and with clasped 
hands and even bended knees imitated the 
poor inquirers or supplicants, for the entertain- 
ment of Louise. 

The young people who had so plainly set 
their faces Zionward, often asked questions 
now as to what they might or might not do? 
what was lawful, &c. ? The ever-recurring 
question, " Is there any harm in this or that ?" 
is sometimes so difficult to answer because 
there may be no positive evil in the thing 
under discussion, though tending with different 
dispositions and temperaments to incalculable 
evil on the one hand, while perfectly innocuous 
on the other. Of course, Frank or our minister 
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were applied to in diflScult cases. I judged too 
often, as women do, by my feelings. They from 
a knowledge of God's Word, a knowledge of 
human nature, and a deep experience. 

" We cannot lay down rules for you," their 
father once said, " but start with the assurance 
that even things * lawful may not be expedient.' 
Lay down the principle for yourself to drop 
for the Lord's sake anything you find destroy 
your relish for His Word, your pleasure in His 
company. Yes, His company, for it is your 
privilege to walk in constant and close com- 
munion with Him. Seek this, and you will 
easily discover what is a hindrance and what 
a help, for *in His light shall we see light.' 
Religion does not consist in going to meetings 
or church regularly. It branches out into 
many paths, but it must commence in the 
heart, and be nourished in our secret chambers. 
It is only in the strength we get there we can 
give up anything, or meet temptation." 

"But, papa," said Ursie, **are we only to 
sing, and read, and pray ?" 

"And play," rejoined her father, laughing. 
** Why, Ursie, when the Lord comes again to 
reign on earth, we are told there will be * boys 
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and girls playing in the streets of Jerusalem,' 
so His presence will not check youthful mirth. 
I don't want you to be old men and women 
before your time ; still less, gloomy old men 
and women. Cares will crowd upon you soon 
enough, so be happy while you may ; it is 
God's order. My dear, if you lost your high 
spirits it would take half the sunshine out of 
your mother's life and mine. Of course, there 
are scenes and places where you dare not even 
breathe the name of your Master. We never 
allowed you to go to such places even before 
you chose His service for yourselves, and it is 
not likely we shall lead you into them now. 
Don't misunderstand me ; it is not necessary 
to introduce religion in a rude manner on 
every occasion : this often repels. Instinc- 
tively you will feel where it may enter, where 
you may be true to your profession, or, on the 
other hand, be regarded even by the world as 
mere renegades." 

*' What is a renegade, papa ?" asked Ursie. 

** One who is false to his religion or cause." 

*'I hope I shall never be that," she said 
wistfully. 

" I hope not, my darling," he replied, laying 
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his hand tenderly on her fair head. '* Do not 
try to persevere in your own strength ; God 
alone can keep you. Do not run to extremes 
about giving up all at once ; if so, you will 
soon run yourself out. Go on as your way is 
shown ; it may be only step by step. Thank- 
fully we can say we have endeavoured to 
bring you up as the children of Christian 
parents, so we apprehend you will have little 
to alter in outward life. No more now. 
Shall John read to us ? Get your knitting, 
mother." 

John read well, and it was one of our chief 
amusements in the long winter evenings to 
gather round the fire and listen. Now he 
hesitated. His father, with that quickened 
power of observation he had acquired in his 
profession, at once divined the cause. 

" God is the Author of a book dealing witli 
the most solemn truths," he said. " Is there 
not fiction in it as well as plenty of historical 
fact ? * Without a parable spake He not unto 
them.' " 

There was no reply, and Frank went on — 

" Fiction used to enforce or illustrate truth 
I believe is not only allowable but may be 
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extremely useful, by presentiug in an attrac- 
tive form what might not otherwise be received 
by the general reader. Fiction used to gloss 
over falsehood or vice, or by what is called 
dramatic effects and sensational turnings 
seeks to awaken interest and create a morbid 
craving for more, is to the mind what strong 
drink is to the body. While professing to 
stimulate, it insidiously steals away health 
and vigour, and takes hold upon the female 
fancy especially. Indiscriminate novel-reading 
makes silly girls, helpless wives, and too often 
unhappy homes. John, do not choose a wife 
from among the host of young ladies who 
crowd our lending-libraries with three- volume 
novels, or cheap editions in yellow bind- 
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'^ I was about to produce such a work now, 
father," John answered demurely, proceeding 
to exhibit a book which he had hidden beneath 
his coat. It was a cheap edition of a story by 
a popular author of the day, which he knew 
would not come under his father's inter- 
dict. 

We had a good laugh at this little action of 
my grave son, and Alf declared he was **a 
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lier in wait to lure us into old paths." From 
that time our pleasant readings were resumed, 
and I don't think our young people sang less 
sweetly or laughed less merrily because they 
had a sense of sin forgiven, a " title clear to 
mansions in the skies." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



UNFATHOMABLE LOVE. 



Fkank says there is a diversity in spiritual 
character as well as iu the natural, which we 
may reasonably admit ; at least, I see no 
cause to doubt it. He says men do not set 
a garden with all roses and pansies, and that 
God Who has produced such diversity in the 
material world so that not two leaves on a 
tree, not two faces amongst millions, are 
exactly alike, will have perfect harmony yet 
wide diversity in His spiritual kingdom. I 
suppose each Christian has some distinguish- 
ing trait or characteristic, so that one word as 
descriptive of the general course, such as 
"Humility," **Zeal," might be written across 
the life. So looking back to that time I would 
inscribe on Ursie*s '-Truth," on John's "Ear- 
nestness," on dear Hugh's " Purity." 

" Mother," said Ursie the morning after the 
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late conversation, "papa made a grand speech 
last evening, but I am very low down and it 
fired over my head." 

She had learnt this expression from Alf, who 
often declared his elder brother did this. 

*^ Tell your father so, my dear," I answered 
laughing. 

" No, mamma, I wouldn't have papa a bit 
less clever and well-spoken because I am dull. 
I am afraid I never shall be clever.'* 

Her father here unexpectedly entered for a 
book he needed, and catching the conclusion 
of her speech, inquired what led to it. I 
waited for Ursie to speak. She hesitated for 
a moment, then with a heightened colour 
repeated what she had said to me. I knew, 
though my child was in no awe of her father, 
she had such an exalted opinion of his wisdom 
and superior intellect she would shrink from 
a suggestion of his failure in anything. 

" Thank you, my dear," Frank replied, 
**you have taught me a useful lesson. To 
be well-spoken one should suit him or her self 
to the understanding of the person or persons 
addressed, in the plainest and most pointed 
words. Cleverness does not consist in ac- 
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quiring a vast amount of book-learning, or 
even in having original ideas (the latter we 
call genius) ; but rather in easy expression, 
and being able to adapt one's-self to circum- 
stances. Do you follow me ? *' 

''Easily," she rejoined with a little nod 
which was peculiar to her, " though I think 
you have paid no compliment to my under- 
standing. But, papa, you like story- 
telling?" 

" In some forms I approve of it : what is 
more, I enjoy it." 

"And I never enjoy any story unless I 
know it is true," Ursie said. " I remember 
telling a story one day to nurse, about a little 
girl who was lost, and she was quite overcome 
and sorry, and said, ' Poor child ! ' many 
times. At last, after thinking a little bit, she 
exclaimed, * Poor child indeed ? and she not 
there at all ! * It took me down wonderfully, 
and I never cared for that story afterwards, 
because I thought it wasn't true." 

Frank did not laugh. "It is wonderful 
how God has implanted this love of truth in 
the heart,*' he replied. " It is well said, ' truth 
is the most powerful thing in the world since 
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fiction can only please us by its resemblance 
to it/ Encourage this taste, my child ; it 
will make life real, and form an earnest 
character which may be a blessing to many, 
as others will be sure to rely upon it." 

"Papa, must we always speak what we 
believe to be the truth ? " 

'* We cannot always do so, Ursie : there 
may be times when to declare it would be 
mischievous, and we are forced to keep it to 
ourselves. Still, as a general rule, if con- 
strained to speak at all, it is better to tell out 
the whole truth as far as we know it, than to 
give a false colouring by concealing a part." 

I think this was helpful to our dear girl, 
for I found she afterwards remembered and 
endeavoured to carry it out ; thus deepening 
and confirming the character I have already 
given her. 

" May I compare myself to the great states- 
man William Pitt ? " asked Frank with a ges- 
ture of mock humility. 

" Without being in the least conceited ! " I 
ejaculated. 

** In one particular only may I draw a com- 
parison. Pitt was at the house of his friend 
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William Wilberforce, when Wilberforce asked 
him to say a few words to the children which 
they might remember in after -years. The 
great statesman was at fault here. He who 
could arrange the affairs of nations, and hold 
the mightiest intellects under the power of 
his eloquence, had nothing to say to the little 
ones." 

" How unlike the Lord ! " I exclaimed, 
"I have often thought of that. Oh, we 
must come down if we would truly exalt. 
How beautifully simple the Lord's language, 
and yet the depths of the monosyllables of 
the seventeenth of John, for instance 1 Ursie, 
my child, thank you : I have much to learn.*' 
*^ Papa," she said softly, " you trouble me." 
*'I need not, my dear; I said it in all 
sincerity. I think grown people sometimes 
learn as much from children as they do from 
us. We shall never be too old to learn on 
earth; yes, and perhaps we shall always be 
advancing in knowledge in heaven. In know- 
ledge, at least, of the love which is un- 
fathomable." 

" The love which is unfathomable." Surely 
the words were God-given to my husband as 
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a special message to me. I went away with 
tbem soundiug in my ears. 

I went straight to my boy*s room, to Hugh's 
room. I knocked, aucl receiving no reply 
pushed the door gently open. Never shall I 
forget the sight which met mc, and which I 
may well shrink from recalling. He was kneeil- 
ing on the floor, grasping the seat of a chair 
with both arms, and writhing in agony. His 
beautiful face, partly turned towards the door, 
was contorted, and his lips quivering : large 
beads of perspiration were on his cheek. For 
one moment I stood dismayed ; irresolute in 
horror ; then I sprang towards him. 

** Do not touch me," he gasped, " 'twill be 
over soon — a spasm." 

I drew myself to the bell and rang it : I saw 
Ursie's blanched face in the doorway. 

" Call your father." 

In a minute or two, Frank, who had been 
just going out, stood beside us. The violence 
of the spasm had passed as he lifted Hugh 
tenderly and placed him on a couch. There 
be lay with closed eyes as if exhausted. 

" Is the pain less ? " his father whispered. 

" Almost gone." 
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" Have you had an attack like this before ? " 

" Once." 

** As bad as this?" 

** No, not so bad/' 

** Oh why not tell us ? " rose to my lips, but 
Frank checked the utterance with a look. 

" In your back or side ? " he questioned again 
gently. 

'' My back." 

" I must ask Dr. Bell about this," Frank 
said steadily, "you have been making too 
free and got a little strain, or it is from cold. 
He may have some application to give 
relief." 

He spoke apparently without misgiving or 
dread, but there was a tight strain about the 
curve of his lips which I read only too well. 
Altogether he had the look of one who was 
seeking to keep his emotions under control. 

" Frank," I whispered, following him to the 
door, "you will send for the doctor?'* 

"Immediately." 

" Do you think there is danger ? *' 

*^ Not immediate." 

Oh so vague ! It might have been meant 
to re-assure, but it failed, at least with me, for 
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something dreadful — something my heart sank 
to contemplate — lay beneath the brief words. 

Again my husband's words to me downstairs 
rose to my mind and stilled my heart's agony. 

"The love which is unfathomable." 

I whispered them to my boy as I bent over 
his pillow. He opened his eyes and thanked 
me with a look. 

" Mother, you have brought relief." 

** That love is deeper than we think, Hugh/' 
I continued ; " we cannot always see the course 
it takes." 

" It has taken hold of me." 

" And will never let you go. Oh, Hugh, do 
not doubt it." 

" God keep me from doubting it. Mother," 
he added with a smile upon his wan face, 
*' how strangely some of your lessons come to 
me now. What did Jacob do ? " 

"Fall back upon the Hand which lamed 

Li} 
im. 

" And the message to him afterwards ?" 

'' Fear not." 

** Mother, pray for me : I do not fear death, 
though I could imagine life most sweet and 
blessed. I shrink from suffering." 
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Aud I prayed : in memory of the agony I 
had witnessed, of the writhing form and dis- 
torted countenance, I prayed. 

The surgeon's opinion was not a trying one, 
yet it conveyed much. ^^ Hugh must be care- 
ful," he said, " any strain, even an uneasy turn, 
might bring on another attack, but if warded 
off, the spine, from the injury to which he suf- 
fered, would gain strength, and as he advanced 
towards manhood he might grow out of this 
susceptibility to pain." This was all. Was 
it much ? Oh these ** mights," and *' might 
nots !" Truly they make the heart grow sick 
and faint with their uncertainty. 

As soon as I could I escaped from the sick- 
room, for now that the necessity for action, 
and the awful self-control which the presence of 
suffering imposes, were over, my feelings must 
find vent. I left our dear boy lying quietly 
while his elder brother endeavoured to divert 
his attention from himself by relating some 
boyish adventure. Ursie came to my room 
after a while. I had been pouring out my 
whole soul in secret, but Frank had been called 
away, and my poor weak woman's heart craved 
human sympathy. Oh, " faithless and uube- 
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lieving/* not to remember there was a Man 
upon the throne above, One who '^can be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities," a 
Fellow-sufferer, who 

** Still remembers in the skies 
His tears, His grief, and agonies.'* 

As my daughter entered I threw my arms 
round her, and layiug my head on her shoulder 
wept freely. 

" Ursie," I sobbed, *' tell me what you 
would dread most on earth ? " 

** Mother, must I tell you ? " she whispered. 

The desire was so strong upon me to know 
that one heart understood my fear and woe, 
and beat fully in unison with my own, that I 
answered *' Yes." 

The child — for she was little more — raised 
her blue eyes timidly to mine as I lifted my 
head to look into her face, but there was all 
ii woman's compassionate tenderness mingled 
with a yearning patience in her gaze. Still 
with an evident effort, almost with a shiver, 
she whispered again — 

** To see one I love suffer." 

It was enough ; my shrinking was hers, my 
weakness was hers, my pain hers. The two 
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weak hearts, the mother's and child's, the old 
and young, cried in secret in their agony to 
God, ^* I can endure, but spare him ! " God 
knoweth whom to spare, and who must endure, 
and mayhap the lightest pain and ill is not 
borne in the body, and met by an earthly 
physician's care and skill There are wounds 
and woes which no art can reach, and burdens 
no kind hand may lift off save that one 
pierced on Calvary. Ah me, for those who 
know not "the Friend who sticketh closer 
than a brother,'' even " a brother born for ad- 
versity." It is no marvel that, in their ignor- 
ance of Him, so many faint beneath their load. 
Dear Hugh's attack was short, thank God, 
and though he did not gain much strength, he 
did not constantly suffer. He recovered his 
usual cheerfulness, and hope dawned anew in 
every heart. Only now and again a shadow 
rose out of the past gloom to fill my soul with 
sad foreboding. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TIME OF OUR TRIBULATION. 

It would be difficult to tell where the influ- 
ence of the young people's religion was not 
felt and acknowledged in the household at 
that time : perhaps as difficult to tell in what 
line of action it positively shone forth. The 
tone of social intercourse, the very atmosphere, 
seemed better and purer, as if a current of 
fresh air from some unvitiated region had 
brought nlBW life and vigour. If I ascended 
the stairs, I felt it; if I descended to the 
kitchen, I felt it; if I shut myself into my 
own room, I felt it. I heard it in the glad 
ring of young voices, for, as I have said, 
/J ought of their natural mirthfulness was 
cljecked or abated, but rather increased. I 
I'oad it in their smiles as well as gracious acts 
^'^d general forbearance ; yes, even in their 
v^ry silence, I would not have it imagined 
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they made a sudden leap into perfection, or 
for a moment supposed they did : indeed, I 
know each was conscious of failure, and de- 
plored their own want of testimony. I should 
not on any account have had them pleased 
with themselves, for of all phases of pride, 
spiritual pride appears to me the worst and most 
subtle. The general tendency of their conver- 
sation, the tenor of their lives, however, was 
certainly elevating ; and in their newly-found 
l)eace they were tender one to the other, *Mn 
honour preferring one another." Ah me, these 
were halcyon days ; how sad to think we should 
ever lose the pure, fresh joy of our first love ! 

Happiness does not lie in outward circum- 
stances, thougli no doubt it may in a great 
measure depend upon them. It has its spring 
in the heart ; its throne in the affections. We 
needed not excitement to stimulate. I felt 
how infectious joy is, though peace in its calm 
flow cannot be thus communicated, and must 
ever rest on some stable foundation. 

However, if joy is infectious, alas ! there are 
other things infectious too, as we soon found 
out to our cost ; for immediately following 
upon dear Hugh's attack came days of sick- 
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ness and trouble. First measles appeared, and 
John aud Ursie lay in darkened rooms, their 
weak eyes dreading the light, while Alf deli- 
berately laid himself down upon his bed and 
waited until the sickness seized him. After a 
brief prostration the big victims struggled back 
to health and strength, and when treated to 
tea and toast, blanc mange, and jelly, came in 
a body, or in their bodies, to the top of the 
stairs, shouting out — 

'* Send us up some ham ! *' 

'* Your demands are unreasonable and can- 
not be complied with ! " shouted their father in 
return, in defiance of all conventionalities and 
good-breeding. 

" We are literally starving," exclaimed Alf, 
**and you mock our misery by the most 
tempting odours/* 

** I wish I was the child whom Mungo Park 
found sucking a lump of salt," put in John 
piteously. 

"My son, I am ashamed of you/' replied 
Frank. 

** And I am ashamed of myself, for I want 
tbe ham with a relay of vegetables." 

** And what for you, Ursie ? " 
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" Anything I can get, papa." 

** Oh woman wise ! making the most of 
your resources. Appearing moderate while 
most unreasonable." 

" None of your sarcasm, my father : that is 
all my submission has won." 

Here I made a rush upstairs, followed by 
a mocking laugh and the cry, " Charge the 
rabble ! " from my husband, who never seemed 
to get beyond boy-life in his mirthful moods 
at home, as clever as he was esteemed 
abroad. 

There followed close upon this childish 
malady a more serious and virulent illness. 
Scarlet fever of a very fatal type had been 
raging in the town ; many homes were left 
desolate, and funerals of old and young were 
constantly passing our gate. John and Ursie 
had for some months previous been Sunday- 
school teachers, the latter having a class of 
little children. Neither of them deserted 
their posts, nor did we suggest their doing so, 
though the attendance of the scholars sensibly 
diminished. In fact, teachers became affected 
by the panic, and not more than four or five 
in all stayed the hands of our worthy minister. 
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Only for Hugh's claims upon my attention I 
should have felt it my duty to endeavour to 
stop the gap, or defend the narrow pass. 

One Sunday morning during the fever panic 
a favourite pupil of Ursie's was absent from 
her usual place in the school. Nannie Somers, 
though but nine years old, had always listened 
attentively to the sweet gospel stories, and 
learnt to repeat her childish hymns with 
becoming reverence, earning a prize in the 
general distribution for regular attendance. 
On inquiry Ursie found the little girl had 
been for some days confined to the house by a 
cold, and ere many hours had passed teacher 
and pupil had met, and my daughter was 
bending over a fevered bed. 

I don't think I would have prevented my 
child doing what she felt to be a duty, at 
least I hope I should not, had I known of 
the visit at the time, or even could I have 
foreseen its consequences. Still, it is so hard, 
when untried, to determine what course we 
should take if temptation came upon us. I 
am thankful — yes, in view of what followed I 
am thankful — that I hail no opportunity of 
turning her aside from the path of blessing. 
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Dear little Nannie Somers lay with closed 
eyes on her bed ; the restlessness of fevei 
had passed, the moan of pain had ceased^ 
but even to inexperienced eyes the child's 
days on earth appeared few in number 
With a sudden start, almost a joyful cry, she 
recognised her teacher as Ursie knelt beside 
her. 

** Oh, tell me again about the man who weni 
into the water/' she murmured. 

Ursie understood she wanted to hear th( 
story of Naaman the Syrian, for the child ha( 
seemed particularly attracted by it the las 
day she attended school. As gently as sh( 
could, the young teacher again related it wit] 
a brief spiritual application, showing the sin 
ner as sin-smitten until he comes to Jesu 
by faith. 

" And can Jesus make me very clean ? 
whispered Nannie. 

'* ' Whiter than snow,' darling.'* 

" So clean that God will like me ? " 

" So clean that God will love you and sc 
no fault in you." 

** But I don't know how to come to Him, 
moaned the child. 
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" He is not on earth, but up in heaven," 
Ursie said. ^^ Come to Him with your heart ; 
tell Him to take it. He will hear vou and 
wash all your sins away." 

**Then, Lord Jesus, please do it," was the 
childish prayer w^hich ascended to a throne of 
grace. 

Then, my child prayed with the little one 
who was even then being enfolded in the 
loving arms of the Saviour. She had never 
2)rayed aloud before, but as she said, she 
thought not of the words, she only felt that 
the child she loved — the child who had be- 
come so inexpressibly dear in that solemn 
liour — was passing away from earth, while 
to her was given the privilege of guiding the 
trembling lamb to the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd. There was a startled look upon the 
little one's face as Ursie raised her head again 
to look upon her. 

" Teacher," she whispered, *^ I aiu t going to 
die ? " 

Poor Ursie was at a loss what to say, for 
she dared not answer " No," and could not 
say " Yes." At last she was able to breathe 
the w^ords through her tears. 
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"My darling, Jesus knows : Jesus will take 
care of you.'' 

** Will the stars be watching me ?" 
Her mind appeared to be wandering again, 
but Ursie knew she alluded to a verse of a 
hymu they had often sung together, 

** The stars their watch are keeping 
O'er the grassy graves where sleeping 
Lie the young ; " 

and answered by another, 

" If I come to Jesus, 

He will take my hand, 
He will gently lead me 
To a better land. 

There with happy children, 

Robed in snowy white, 
I shall see my Saviour 

In that world so bright." 

^* I shall see my Saviour ! " murmured the 
child with a smile almost of delight. " I shall 
thank Him then when I am fit." 

She must have alluded to the *^ robing." 
The fitness she had already received when she 
trusted in Christ, and her sins and iniquities 
were all forgiven, to be remembered no more. 

And that night her ransomed soul went up 
to the courts of heaven at the dear Master's 
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c*all, to sing the ever-new eternal song, " Unto 
Him who loved us and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood," with the great company 
who are "without fault" before the throne of 
God. And that night Ursie's head was hot and 
heavy, and her throat dry and burning, and I 
knew the message of love had been given at 
the cost of my daughter's health, it might be 
(though I shivered as the thought occurred) 
of her life ! Oh, could it — could it be ? Yet 
dared I murmur ? Oh no. Might I wish it 
otherwise ? Not even so ; for I had heard the 
story of the infant confidence and confession 
of faith, and Frank and I could but echo our 
child's words — 

** * Thank God that He let me speak those 
few words for Him. Only a little story, only 
some simple words, only a child's foolish prayer, 
and heaven was won, and a soul set free/ " 

" Only the sufierings of the Son of God on 
Calvary, only the mighty power of the Holy 
Spirit opening a child's understanding to 
receive the glad tidings of salvation, and * out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings perfecting 
praise,'" my husband said solemnly. "My 
child, you were but an instrument in His hands." 
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" Oil, dear papa, I know it well," she mur- 
mured. " Very weak — very low down — ^but 
lie used me." 

" All, herein is the secret of success in God's 
service, the one thing requisite in His servants," 
Frank mused. ** They must in themselves be 
weak and very low down." 

But previous to this, anxious to receive my 
child's testimony as to the danger she incurred, 
I had asked — 

" Ursie, did you not fear to go ? " 

"Fear, mother? I never thought of it 
l)efore I went, and how couhl I think of it 
afterwards ? " 

** Then you felt God called you there ? " 

*• I felt it without reasoning about it before 
I went. I am sure of it now." 

It was enough ; she had done God's will. Of 
that she was assured, and could look back 
without regret or misgiving. Jn life or in 
death it was " well with the child." 

She suffered much, for the fever ran high, 
yet she was only delirious at intervals, and 
often, though unable to speak, signified she 
was conscious of my presence and understood 
all I said. Often, too, she thanked me by a 
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look — a look which caused a choking sob to 
rise in my throat — for any little care, or evi- 
dence of tenderness, and even seemed strangely 
capable of connected thought. Once she 
whispered— 

**Is it night or day?" 

** Night, dearest love," I answered. 

" Are the stars shining ? " 

" Brightly, dear." 

** Keeping watch," she said ; " keeping 
watch." 

I knew she meant over the little grave of 
the child she held so dear, and thought, may- 
hap, even then the cliild was looking out for 
her — ^keeping watch in the courts of heaven. 
I only said, however, what I felt would be still 
greater comfort — 

" The Lord is keeping w^atch, darling, over 
you,. and over those who sleep in Him.'* 

She squeezed my hand between her poor 
hot fino^ers, and with the consolation she had 
received turned on her side and lay still. Ah, 
there is no pillow to rest upon for a sick-bed 
like the assurance of His love and care. 

Of course I nursed lier day and night, and 
of course thereby wholly separated myself 
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from dear Hugh, at least excluded myself 
from his presence, for I often felt that 
mysterious communion, when 

"Spirits blejid, 
And friend holds fellowship with friend," 

before a throne of grace. I knew he remem- 
bered me and my dear charge there, b& I 
thought of him, and this kept us very uear 
one to the other. Th^re can be no real sepa- 
ration for those who are one in Christ. As 
for the other boys, I kept them aloof from me 
also, only receiving Frank (who would not be 
wholly excluded) at the door of a little room 
adjoining the sick chamber, where I took my 
meals alone. At first I resisted all attempts 
to bring in a nurse, but at last consented that 
a faithful woman who had reared all our chil- 
dren, and was particularly attached to Ursie, 
should share my vigils. With her attendance 
I was able to get through all culinary arrange- 
ments without direct intercourse with the other 
servants, one of whom placed outside of the 
door of the ante-room whatever it was thought 
we should require. Of course I was able to 
communicate our daily needs and wishes to 
my husband. 
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m As sickness and suflfering of any kind seems 
to draw a curtain round one and remove us 
from the outer world, so it seems a barrier 
which none can pass even in spirit, but 
those who alike have suflFered. There is an 
isolating power in extreme pain and happi- 
ness. " The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 

and a stranger doth not intermeddle with its 
ft 

joy- 

" Each in Lis hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dweU, aud range apart." 

On the long, long nights of watching, the 
wearisome days of pain when we said, ** Would 
God it were evening again ! " how can I now 
dwell ? Too often I hung upon the physician's 
words as if he had the issues of life and death ; 
too often there fell upon me as it were *^a 
mist and darkness ; " and even in my narrow 
limits (speaking figuratively), ** I went about 
seeking some to lead me by the hand." Thank 
God, there were times when I felt the pierced 
hand of Jesus taking hold of mine, aud lead- 
ing me safely through the gloom, and my 
spirit could then repose in the assurance that 
a Father's love was making " all things work 
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together " for our good. " All things ? ' 
Hugh's helplessness, Ursie's dangerous illness 
the infection which threatened the rest of oui 
little band, the care and trouble that bowec 
my soul. " All things ! " By and by, looking 
back upon it, I should be able to say, •* H( 
led me by the right way/' " What I do thoi 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know here 
after." 

Then there fell around us not a lightly de- 
scending curtain, but as it were, a pall, anc 
in its gloomy enfoldings the enemy gained ar 
advantage, and my feeble faith, almost hope, 
gave way. I saw the doctor look very grave 
as he stood by our beloved Ursie's bedside 
after a few days' illness and constant tendingj 
and felt intuitively he thought her case was 
dangerous and the malady taking a fatal turn, 
I felt too, in my body at that very momeul 
was the same disease. I had little rest the 
previous night, and after a brief morning slum- 
ber woke with a strange dry burning in my head 
and throat. It was with difficulty and only as 
one moves in a dream I could fulfil my usuaj 
morning duties and take my place beside mj 
child's pillow. I saw Morris, our faithful nurse. 
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look anxiously at me. I saw Dr. Bell turn and "^ 
scrutinize my face as if to discern whether he 
might communicate some evil tidings, and 
then with firmly-set lips turn away, leaving 
the words unspoken. Frank's visit came next, 
and the deep solicitude, the tender trouble 
of his searching glance, I could not ajffect to 
misunderstand. Indeed, I read it all only too 
well, though my mind appeared confused about 
everything else. My limbs failed, so that 1 
felt I must lie down where I stood. I rubbed 
my aching eyes to recall their power of vision. 
In vain. I could but take in the all-eno^ros- 
sing fact I read in the looks of ajffectionate . 
apprehension which met me, and was throbbing 
in every pulse and coursing through each vein 
in my body, that I was ill, stricken down at 
my post, and forced to relinquish my charge. 
Who would take it up ? How would my dar- 
ling be watched and tended ? How and where 
should we meet again ? The agony was too 
great for my weary brain, the trouble too sore 
for my burdened heart, so with a groan I 
looked upwards in my feebleness, and felt a 
still small whisper of peace, " Fear not, for I 
Lave redeemed thee : thou art mine I I will 
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keep watch over My own." And I whispered 
'^ Yea, Lord, I will trust Thee 1 " 

Then there fell upon me " a mist and a dark- 
ness," physically as well as spiritually, and ] 
remember no more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OUT OF WEAKNESS. 



Of the days immediately following I cannot 
write* There was the restlessness of fever with 
acute suffering, a dreary interval of pain and 
weariness, then a long blank as it seemed to 
me, and I awoke — awoke weak and helpless, 
almost shuddering unfaithfully to find myself 
in my own familiar room, remembering who I 
was. Gradually as old memories came back 
and reason began to exercise her restored 
powers, I hid my face in the coverlet, dreading 
to look up, dreading to ask a question which 
might elicit a still more terrible answer. I 
dreaded even to think of the loved ones who 
had made my home so bright and dear, and 
whose voices were the music of my life. 

A woman's figure, which appeared strangely 
familiar, crossed the room noiselessly and bent 
over a table in a corner, as if preparing a 
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! draught. Who was she 1 I asked myself. Bu 

\ even as I thought thus my hand was taken ii 

i: a man's strong, tender clasp, and a well-knowi 

loved voice whispered in my ear, 

" What is the trouble, dear ? " 

My husband had divined my fears as hi 
always seemed to have done in the days of health 
and the very tone of his voice was meant tc 
reassure. It w^s firm and cheery, and brought 
instant relief. Still the doubt and alarm hac 
been too terrible and recent to be stilled a1 
once, and my lips quivered with the enquir} 
they fain would make, though I only said, 

" I have been given back to you." 

" Thank God ! " he exclaimed fervently 
" Thank God ! '' 

The same re-assuring tone was in this warn 
ascription of thankfulness ; the heart-felt utter 
ance of a good man's soul. 

" Husband," I said then, " tell me truly, an 
the children safe ? — spared to us, I mean.'' 

" All spared to us here on earth, my own 
Our chief care has been for you." * 

It was my turn now to murmur, " Oh, thani 
God ! " Then I hid my face in the coverlei 
and wept. 
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It was in truth a cheery shower : it took 
the pain from my brain, the burden from my 
heart. It revived and strengthened, acknow- 
ledged Gods mercies in the joy of a great 
deliverance, and conveyed a sense of contrition 
for my own unworthiness. It was better for 
me than any doctor's prescription or apothe- 
cary's potion ; yea, better even than any well- 
sounding utterances for the soul. Those 
humble, grateful tears said all that I could not 
have expressed otherwise just then, and far 
more than I can express now. 

**And they are well?" I questioned again, 
longing to have assurance made doubly 
sure. "My children — my little children !" (fool- 
ishly weeping once more in my weakness). 
"Ursie?" 

" Gaining strength daily, dear," Frank said 
without the least perceptible tremor in his 
voice, though my suddenly bringing back our 
children to infancy might have amused him. 

" And the boys ? were they ill ? " 

" I must not tell you anything more, darling," 
he replied, laying me gently back upon my 
pillows. " If I go on answering you will go on 
talking." 
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" Only one question more, dear, dear Frank 
Just answer this one, please. Is Hugh^well ? ' 
*• As well as can be. I think, under God, w< 
owe your restoration to his prayers." 

" I was assured of this, so could only li< 
still and praise. Oh how precious was thii 
coming back to life I 

I little thought that at that very time John 
too, lay ill. Not fatally, it was apprehended 
for he of all three had the fever most lightly 
Yet strange to say he was the only one witl 
whom it left a sting. 

The crisis was past for Ursie, and she wai 
! slowly recovering. Alf wonderfully escaped 

I and with patient, forbearing tenderness had 

, devoted himself to Hugh, sitting for hours in 

[ his room reading aloud as John would have 

, done, or arranging soft mosses and ferns which 

I his sister had left unfinished. It was a sad 

task at best, and I cannot doubt that many a 
fond prayer was breathed over those wildwood 
treasures, or many a loving word of counsel 
spoken by the younger lips which might bear 
fruit in after years. Left entirely to their own 
resources and in constant and close communion, 
the bond which united the brothers was knit 
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more closely than by mere ties of blood, and 
soul clave to soul with deep and true affection. 
One yearned for spiritual blessing for the other ; 
one for earthly joys alone. Ah! could we 
believe for others, or could we make others 
believe through us, how often would we do it ! 
God gives us constantly to realise the fact our 
lips profess — that He alone can give life to a 
dead soul. A few brief records of this time 
remain. One I found long afterwards in an 
old pocket-book of Hugh's. It was from 
Nathalie Lef^bure, and ran thus : 

**Dear Hugh, — I am so troubled to hear 
about your good mother and sister. I would 
come to you if I might. — ^Yours ever, 

"Nathalie. 

"Willow Park." 

A bunch of early violets was enclosed in 
this. They have withered and crumbled to 
dust, yet a faint odour, relic of past sweetness, 
lingers on the paper still, like the fragrance of 
the young life. Ah me, I must not anticipate. 

" Was not that note answered ? " I marvelled 
as I read. In a corner of the drawer in which 
I found that pocket-book lay a crumpled piece 
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of paper. On it were traced some lines which 
I must suppose had been fairly copied and de- 
spatched in reply. They were these : 

*'Dear Nathalie, — Thank you for your 

very kind note. On no account come near us. 

You must know what it costs me to write this. 

There is only one thing you can do for us. 

Try and find it out. — Yours, 

" Hugh. 

" Casterton Place." 

Whether Nathalie of her own accord would 
have come to the house is not a question for 
us now to decide. She would not have been 
permitted to do so had she been willing. At 
all events, her note was most kind, and one 
feels grateful for any little proof of remembrance 
at such a time. " Swarms of insects will sur- 
round you in the sunshine ; value the friend- 
ship which stands by you in the storm," is a 
wise saw and worth remembering. At the 
foot and on the back of Hugh's note were some 
comments in his handwriting. I give them also. 

" Have I done wrong in writing thus ? can 
one who is a stranger to God pray ? I know 
true prayer must be dictated by the Holy 
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Spirit and offered in the name of Jesus. Dare 
I say hers or any one's would not be ? or rather, 
dare I tell any one not to pray ? Cornelius was 
ignorant of the truths of the gospel, yet his 
prayers came up as a memorial before God. 
He was feeling after the Lord, whom he was 
sure through grace to find. Even so it may 
be in this case : I shall pray more earnestly 
for her. * Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.' 

" It is said that when our communion fails 
and we cannot awaken devotional feeling for 
ourselves, if we begin to plead for others the 
flame within us kindles anew, and we receive 
a fresh baptism of the Spirit. I have found 
it so in this blessed exercise. I have heard of 
a good man who wrote out a list of his friends 
and neighbours, and regularly pleaded for each 
in succession. This commends itself : let me- 
adopt it. Ah ! there are a few names which 
can never be left out of my petitions, and it 
seems these days as if I could only echo the cry 
of the poor sisters of Bethany, * Lord, behold 
they whom Thou lovest are sick.' It may be 
unto death : my mother — my sister ! Can I 
say, ' Thy will be done 1 
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Am I doing wrong in giving these hea 

breathings ? I do so that they may be helpf 

to others, and to show how the work of gnu 

went on in my boy's soul in secret and n 

I heeded. God nourished and caused it to gro\^ 

and *^who teacheth like Him?" To de 
Hugh was fulfilled the promise, "He th 
watereth others shall be watered also himseli 
j{ Upon how many did the stream of raen 

i' .1 descend in answer to his prayers ? If pea 

! |; is like a river in its flow, too often ebbing bi 

j 'I ever rushing in again upon the thirsty spii 

; i, in a gentle but unfailing stream, so true religii 

* * is like a river in its depths, and the deeper 

is, the less noise it makes. It was thus wii 
him. In eternity, when all the tangled web ^ 
circumstances shall be unravelled, we mi 
know how many were sensibly or insensih 
influenced through the consecration of thj 
young life. 

But to go back, for I have made a gre 
digression. When my little conversation wii 
Frank after the recovery of consciousness hi 
■ ; come to an end, I began to speculate upon n 

; female attendant. She was very difierent fro 

poor old Morris, and certainly was a lad 
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. Not until she stood beside my bed with the 
strengthening mixture she had prepared, did 
I recognize Miss Marston, the sister of our 
. rector. 

" Why did you come here V I whispered. 
" Did you not know how ill I was ? " 

" The sickness has been in our own home,'* 
she returned gently. " I ran no risk." 

She did not tell me then that the Lord who 
was so graciously restoring us to each other — 
an unbroken family — had called upwards to 
Himself the fairest flower, the pet and play- 
thing of Mr. Marston s household — his young- 
est born. Three there also, had the sickness, 
but the wife and daughter escaped, and his 
sister could be spared to take her place beside 
me. I took her hand gratefully and held it 
between both of mine as I inquired for our 
old nurse. 

** She is still in charge of Ursie," she re- 
plied. 

"Then Ursie is still confined to her own 
room. How long have I been ill ? " 

** Ten days/' 

" It seems at once an age and a moment,'* I 
sighed. 
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I turned on my pillows again, and this time 
lay with my face to the wall, for a train of 
thought had been awakened, and reflections 
great and many crowded into my brain. Was 
this really Miss Marston? I questioned; she 
seemed so changed. The Miss Marston I knew 
of old was cold and restrained; this lady's 
voice was low and gentle, yet her manner warm 
as I could desire. I used to think her hard- 
featured, but now her face was aglow with 
earnest affection, and she looked quite beauti- 
ful. Had I never really known her ? I mused ; 
or was she in truth changed 1 Both questions 
might have been answered in the affirmative, 
as I afterwards discovered. With all my 
boasted discrimination I had never discerned 
what a warm heart beat beneath a somewhat 
unpleasing exterior, or imagined that bitter 
feelings were often awakened in her breast by 
seeing me surrounded, as it were, by an atmo- 
sphere of love. *' Was she not as capable of 
feeling tenderness ?" she asked herself; *'why 
then was it denied to her by Providence?" 
Thus deeming herself hardly dealt with, she 
was placing herself without the reach of the 
great blessings of life. When the sickness 
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appeared she held taken to visiting in a spirit 
of reckless self-sacrifice at first, but the suflfer- 
ing she witnessed, the mourning and desolation 
in bereaved families, swallowed up all thoughts 
of lesser sorrow, and left no room for selfish 
complaining. Then the well-springs which lay- 
dormant, or had been well-nigh frozen over, 
began to break up, and living sympathy flowed 
forth. Still more, as she saw the baby form 
she had cared for most in life of all her brother s 
large family, lie cold in death, the apparent 
insensibility broke down once and for all, and 
Miss Marston became the tender, pitying nurse 
who watched me night and day. Need I say, 
thenceforth a friendship of the purest, closest 
nature sprang up between us, and shall never 
cease, not even when death may divide us for 
a while, for it is based on the only sure and 
solid foundation, union with and in the Lord 
whp redeemed us. 

My first interview with my daughter was in 
perfect contrast to the meeting with my hus- 
band. With him I wept copiously : with her 
I laughed heartily. I feel almost ashamed to 
confess it, lest I should be charged with levity 
at such a season, and after being restored, as 
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it were, from the very verge of the grav< 
Still, when I saw her enter my room evident! 
wrapped up by good old nurse s care in sort c 
nondescript garments, which made her loo 
somewhat like Morris herself, the sense of th 
ludicrous was too much for me, and I indulge 
in a prolonged fit of merriment. Poor Ursi 
at first looked as if I had again taken leave o 
my senses; then, mirth being contagious a 
well as sickness, she joined her young voic< 
with mine in a long and truly glad ring 
Nurse raised her hands in dismay, and I evei 
saw her put her finger to her forehead as i 
to signify that I was (according to a familial 
phrase of hers), "touched in the noddle'' 
(i.e., brain). This did not improve my con- 
dition, but the laughter as well as weeping wa« 
the effect of weakness. After it had its course 
I felt my spirits rise considerably, and thougl 
exhausted, was lighter and better than I had 

ji; been for a long time before my illness. 

I; *^ Poor dear lady ! She's jest aflf it," sighed 

Morris. 

" She's not oflf anything," returned Ursiej 
with a dash of her old spirit ; " she's just right 
Don't you know, nursie, there's *a time to 
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I mourn and a time to laugh/ Our sad time is 
. passing away, thank God : are you sorry to 
hear us laughing once more ? " 

" God save us, Miss Ursie, what a question ? 
There's never no sound in all the wide world 
I enjoy so much to hear as your laughing." 

Ursie and I here stretched out our hands 
and took one of dear old nurse s. It is pleasant 
to be assured even of a love we may not doubt, 
ji and we cannot value too highly that of a faith- 
ful servant. After this I think Morris was 
quite willing that I should laugh as much as I 
pleased, but I had sobered down and was lying 
in a state of placid enjoyment with my child 
beside me on the bed. 

" Mother," said Ursie, " when I missed you 
and felt persuaded you were ill, I asked myself 
had I done wrong in visiting dear little Nannie ? 
Even then I could not say I had. I felt so 
anxious — so dreadfully sorry for you, but no 
regret for what had gone before." 

" Bless God for that," I replied. " To be 
•left in darkness and perplexity about any 
course is a very great trial, though not as bad 
as a doubt of God." 

" I never had a doubt of Him," she rejoined ; 

G 
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" I was sure of His leading and of His g 
but saw that every bit of mioe was weak 
sinful from beginning to eod." 

Still self-emptied, still giving glory to gi 
I felt assured my daughter was raised up 
blessing, and would be further used in 
Master's viueyard. Oh might this meei 
praise be hers, "She hath done what 
could." 

" Ursie, may I see John 1 " I asked. 

"Dear mother, he is not able to comi 
you, and you are not well enough to g( 
him." 

"Then he is ill : I feared this." 

"Kot dangerously. I do not deceive 3 
mother ; they tell me the doctor says thei 
nothing to apprehend in his case." 

This truly was his opinion, and yet J 
was the only one for whom apprehension 
felt when the fever was past. When take: 
the darkened room where he lay I did 
weep as with my husband, or laugh as i 
Ursie, but grew suddenly strong and gi 
and composed, for a terrible restraint was u 
me. I had been told his eyes had become 
flamed and he could not bear the light, j 
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"be could not see me, and though an ugly shade 

tid "tliem from my sight, every line of his face 

told lie had suflfered. Must he still suffer ? or 

'^^^ it simply the result of cold which would 

soon pass away ? It seemed dreadful to think 

of Ills having to lay aside for a considerable 

time, perhaps, his studies, and that restoration 

with him would not be restoration to the old 

lif®- Still, God had done so much for us that 

I dared not doubt Him now, so I simply leant 

"*ck upon the Almighty hand which had 

rendered me helpless like Jacob, and felt 

strengthened immediately, I could even speak 

cheeirf uUy and as if there was no cause for 

*^^tety, and I saw my son's face brighten 

^ft St hope my words imparted. Only after- 

^ftri:^ I said within myself — 

** ir:aa the beginning of Ursie's illness there 

fell iJi.j)on me *a mist and a darkness,' and 

^gaiiB. ivhen my own health failed. Can it be 

tliat ixx another dreadful sense it is falling 

upon xtiy first-bom now?" 

^^^^^^^ with my husband, with another burst 
of we^ j^j^g J exclaimed — 

> Frank, it cannot be that John will have 
^ ^^3^ ^tside his books and wear those horrid 
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blue glasses ; or — or — or — ob, I cannot say- 
it!'' 

" Then do not say it, dear ; * fretting over 
to-morrow's troubles will never drive tbeni 
away.' The promise is, ^ As thy days so shall 
thy strength be.' God never promises us a 
store of grace which we can keep laid by to 
draw upon at pleasure." 

After this I determined not to anticipate 
troubles, or meet them half-way. " Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof." Trials must 
befall; who is exempt from them? but in 
everything, even here, we shall find there is 
a Divine compensation, and may " welcome and 
make ours" the blessings which attend the 
child of God in every path that is not self- 
chosen. 

The first meeting between the elder and 
younger brother was painful to witness from 
the self-restraint which each manifested. The 
most trying scenes are not always those in 
which feeling finds full expression, or passion 
bursts forth with sudden vehemence. They 
are to me rather those in which there is some* 
thing almost grand and awful in the calmness 
of the manner because of the mighty current 
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of emotion beneath. It is the quiet of a vol- 
cano, gathering force while suppressed. 

** Hallo, old fellow !" John exclaimed as he 
was led like a child into Hugh's room. " Here 
we are, like two old Chelsea pensioners. You 
are not to have the whole sympathy of the 
family : I have come to learn patience." 

Hugh's lips quivered, but he tried to steady 
his voice as he said, " I am a poor teacher, 
John ; I can only say to myself, * It is God's 
way.' " 

"That is all the comfort," John replied. 
" Discomfort lies in thinking one had a share in 
bringing about what is regarded as misfortune. 
Mine was so plainly beyond my control that I 
may lay claim to all the grace I can receive." 

** But surely " Hugh's lips would not 

frame the question he fain would ask. 

*' It will not be serious, you would say ; it 
will soon be all right. I hope so. Father 
intends taking me up to town to consult an 
oculist. Meanwhile you can lend me your 
eyes, for I must not go back in the parts I was 
studying ; and as the ' Eomans and citizens,' 
I will Mend you mine ears,' so we may be 
mutually served." 
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CHAPTER VIL 



A HERO AT LAST. 



The opinion of the oculist was sought. John 
paid his first visit to the metropolis, and with 
skilful treatment and God's blessing, the evil 
which threatened him was averted. For a 
long time his handsome face was disfigured by 
what the children called " ugly goggles," and 
he was not permitted to read ; but what of 
that ? He was not threatened with permanent 
loss of sight, only partial weakness. So the 
time of trial passed ; clouds drifted away and 
were dispelled, and joy once more reigned in 
our happy home. 

We were to go many miles oflf for change of 
air to a pleasant old farmhouse by the seaside. 
It belonged to a former client of Frank's, who 
placed it at our disposal during a temporary 
residence in London. More or less, we were 
all delighted, not only with the prospect of 
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^wed health and the luxury of convales- 
ce, but with the idea of a free, new 
^thout the conventionalities and restless 
cities of a city. Frank had, of course, to 
xn in town, but would visit us occasionally, 

he begged Miss Marston and a little 
ulid niece, a fragile child of ten, to accom- 
jr us — a proposal to which they gladly 
<ied. 

ie fragrance of the meadows, the odours 
he farmyard, so redolent of health, and the 
far distant odour of the brine, comes to me 
1 DOW. How lightly our feet stepped over 
dewy, daisy-sprinkled fields and through 
sy glades ! how refreshing the green that 
y where met the eye! Every animal on 
Well-cared-for plot of ground was a curi- 
" and could not be excelled. Ursie learnt 
ilk a cow and make butter, and Alf to 

in cattle. John took long rides on a 
what sober mare, and Hugh drove out 

basket carriaoje. Never in middle aoje 
L experience such a return to the buoyancy 
•xly life as at that time, and any one to see 
5€st with which the young people partook 
bat farmers would call plain fare, i.e., milk. 
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liome-made bread, butter, and vegetables, co' 
scarcely have imagined they were even still 
tie sick list Truly "convalescence in yoi 
means the hunger of the wolf." 

Our great delight was to drive some i 
tance to a particular part of the coast wh 
the fishermen congregated as one after anot 
their light smacks approached the shore. Tl 
were generally men of deep and earnest pu 
their souls imbued with gospel truth, and hei 
rejoicing in a seuse of deliverance from wr 
through the sacrifice of the Son of God U] 
Calvary. As their faith was simple their h' 
was sure, and joy abounded. Saved by '. 
death from eternal ruin, they were saved by '. 
life from daily harm, and had an abiding se 
of His presence. He was to them a livi 
loving Person, who, though unseen by 
natural eye, still to believing souls walked 
side them on the dark waters, and with wh 
they might talk upon the sea-shore. In ti 
prayers they drew very near to Him, s 
though I must admit the loud utterances 
their gatherings rather shocked the delic 
ear, yet the fervency of their emotion a 
sincerity of devotion made up for what v 
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repugnant to a fastidious taste. We often 
listened to a soul-stirring address in the school- 
room of the parish, or even in a large barn 
fitted up by willing hands for the purpose, de- 
livered with rugged eloquence by one of these 
hardy sons of toil. And for forcible delinea- 
tion and simple gospel testimony it would not 
have disgraced any pulpit in the land. 

Old as I was, I had never seen the sweep of 
the broad Atlantic as we saw it from a rocky 
steep on the verge of which we one day stood. 
It was grand to look out from . the giant cliffs 
guarding the coast, and behold the mighty 
ocean, like *'a cradled creature," slumbering 
lazily in the sunlight, or immediately beneath 
us fretting, surging, and roaring as in mad 
wrath. With every gust of wind earthly care 
seemed blown away ; with every breath we 
inhaled new vigour gained. An overpowering 
emotion held each silent until Alf exclaimed — 

" Oh, if I had but half the treasure which 
lies buried beneath that ocean ! *' 

**Alf money-loving!'* I answered with a 
laugh, for we all knew he was prodigal to a 
fault. " What would you do with the buried 
hoard, my son ? " 
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" rd rig out the finest and fastest yaclit 
that could be purchased for money, and sail 

away to foreign lands, but'* Here he 

paused, apparently having some misgivings, or 
hindrances as to the carrying out of his plan 
having suggested themselves. Then with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling he added, " Do you 
know it would not be half bad to be cast 
ashore on a desert island." 

**It would be wholly bad for me," returned 
John ; " there w^ould be nothing to live for.'* 

** Couldn't you study nature, old fellow ? " 

" To what end ? I could not give to others 
the result of my researches, or receive from 
them. Fancy starting at the sound of your 
own voice: * out of humanity's reach I ' No, 
n^y boy, I don't want to be * monarch of all I 
survey : ' I am not so ambitious." 

Hugh did not speak, but he looked upwards 
with a soft and reverent expression, which 
always lent an unearthly beauty to his face. 
I could see that he imagined life in a desert 
might not be wholly unblest, for he could com- 
mune with Him who is the centre and source 
of all good, and whose presence made Eden a 
paradise. Seeing him thus, led me to quote 
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ines of a dear French lady in baiiisb- 

" AH scenes alike engafjing prove 
To souls impress'd with sacred love ! 
Where'er they dwell, they dwell in Thee ; 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 

To me remains nor place nor time, 
My country is in every clime ; 
I can be calm and free from care 
On any shore, since God is there. 

Could I be cast where Thou art not, 
That were indeed a dreadful lot ; 
But regions none remote I call, 
Secure of finding God in all." 

A^f ter a pause John said — 

^hat does Ursie think about the matter ? " 
"What matter % *' she replied. 
Ihe life under discussion." 
J should be afraid to live alone." 
-Cow naturally every young lady shrinks 
whx |.j^^ ^j^^ ^£ ^j^ maidenhood," remarked 

. ^Ader brother sagely. " What say you to 
'^^ Mother?" 

^ -^ think every girl is born a mother." 
^ ^^hich accounts for their dolls, I presume, 
"^^^ve of ribbons. Only Alf then, it appears, 

* Madame de la Mothe Guyon. 
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would choose single-blessedness with save 
: f surroundings." 

Il : Alf swung his arm around his brothe 

shoulders and retorted with a laugh — 
I i " My idea was rather of a paradise with c 

angel and one mortal." 

" I don't think 1 should exactly know wl 

to do with an angel if consigned to my charg 

replied John with commendable gravity. ** 

woman would be good enough for me. 

Wordsworth has it — 
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* A creature not too bright nor good 
•■ , For human nature*s daily food, 

i| • \ For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.* " 

" How sentimental ! " shouted Alf. " Go- 
enough for you indeed ? why, man, such 
creature would be high as the heavens abo 
you. The idea of your quoting poetry li 
this I It would be no wonder if I did it, w! 
do not profess to look coldly on the fair sex, 
a mere thinking-machine minus a heart, shou 
do." 

" Yet * simple wiles ' may even work upc 
John," remarked Hugh quietly, and with 
glance which I was at a loss to understand. 
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Apparently Alf understood it in some 
= measure, for lie looked quickly at Hugh, and I 
fancied there was a sudden anxiety, almost 
dread, in his expression. 

" Come, come," I broke in with pretended 
displeasure, " this is not suitable talk for boys. 
The desert island without a fancied angel in 
the form of a silly Miss might answer very 
well, for you could, according to boyish fancy, 
build canoes or bamboo huts, or hunt wild 
animals, and hold converse with apes and 
parrots. This would be more in your line 
than finding some one to answer a description 
in sentimental verses." 

" Mother mine, bringing a reproach of mere 
sentiment upon Wordsworth ! " exclaimed John, 
while Alf laughed heartily and shouted noisily — 

"Hal ha! mother wants to keep us boys 
for ever ! " 

" Well, and what else can you make of your- 
selves, rd like to know ?^^ I retorted. *' Silly 
boys too, you are. Alf, do not ape the man 
until you act like one." 

All laughed again at this, and equanimity 
being restored, we turned once more to admire 
the scene before us, and marvel at the vastness 
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of the ocean to which our rocky barriers said, 
** No further ! " 

Just then a cry rang out upon the air and 
startled us all from our musings. As Iturned 
I missed Miss Marston, and saw her immedi- 
ately some yards distant and some feet beneath 
us, bending from the very brow of a lower part 
of the cliff-line with her arms outstretched. 
In a few moments John and Alf were at the 
spot, while Ursie and I, followed by Hugh, 
rushed towards them as quickly as we could. 
Then the cause for alarm was too apparent. 

Below us on a narrow ledge on which her 
feet could scarcely be said to rest, clinging 
with both hands to the uneven surface of the 
rock, hung, rather than stood, little Emmeline 
Marston. Above her was a wider ledge, bor- 
dered by sea-pinks and other hardy creepers, 
in which a narrow zigzag path leading from 
the summit ended. She had probably, un- 
perceived by her aunt, pursued this path until 
at some uneasy turn her foot slipped and she 
was precipitated downwards. The position 
was most perilous, for her strength could not 
hold out much longer, and an attempt to climb 
or loosen her terrified clutch of the bare rock 
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for bare life, must be certain destruction. All 
these things my eye took in at a glance, and 
as 1 looked around in quest of aid, quick as 
lightning's flash my mind received the im- 
pression that, perilous as a descent might be, 
impossible as rescue seemed to be, but one 
was near who could attempt it. John peered 
down into the danger, which was not distinctly 
visible to his impaired vision, for he still wore 
glasses, while Hugh, weak and helpless, clasped 
his hands iu a mute appeal to Heaven. I saw 
the dear child beneath us cast one terrified 
glance in our direction, though it did not reach 
the summit of the cliff. Then her poor face 
was pressed close to the rock, which was at once 
her safety and her peril. With one swing as 
it appeared, Alf was on the narrow path im- 
mediately above her. 

" Hold on ! " he cried in a firm voice, " help 
is very near : hold on bravely ! " 

He bent himself upon the pathway and 
stretched the upper part of his body over its 
extreme verge until he almost lost his balance, 
yet failed to reach her. I saw him cast a des- 
pairing glance around, and my whole soul 
went up in the agonized cry, though my lips 
jnoved not, " God, save my boy, and help him 
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to save her 1 " Then he cast himself upon 
ground, clinging on in some way like a 
cat to the roots he crushed, while he m 
another attempt. In vain I He spoke aga -^ 
and his voice came to as with a hollow sou^ 
'mid the surging of the tide. 

" Cling on, child/' he said, '' for God's sal^ 
for dear life, cling on a little longer now. 
must fetch help." 

In another moment he stood beside us. 

**John, " he exclaimed, '' can you go do^^ 
with me 1 " 

I looked around again, no one save our ov^ 
party was in sight, no dwelling near, and whi 
we were seeking aid the child might peris 1 
Could I let her thus perish without an effort ^ 
rescue, even though I would fain have keg^ 
back my boys from danger 1 I hid my ey^ 
in distress and uncertainty; then one glance 
showed me both my sons rapidly descending 
and I covered my face again in an agony o 
fear. I heard Ursie's laboured breath. I feh 
Hugh's arms around me drawing me to my 
knees, as he whispered, *' God can save ! " anci 
then — I saw John lying steady and immov- 
able, as if part of the solid rock, on the path. 
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-lo'w, while Alf — oh, moment of horror ! — was 
^"^ost over the cliff, which descended in nearly 
perpendicular line some three hundred feet 

"tlie sea. *' God, deliver them ! " moaned 
^^s Marston beside me, while a convulsive 
f^oLing of the breath from each of us told 

«^ suspense too deep for words. For a full 

J^ute — it might have been an hour, an age 

A.lf hung suspended as it appeared to us, 

>Xigh one poor hand was lacerated and 

^imed from its tight hold of a projecting 

l<e of rock, but John's strong arm never 

^3ttbled. Then we could see my brave lad 

3 clutched Emmeline by the long-flowing 

i-X:, and twisted it round his arm, while slowly, 

•"vrly John drew back, inch by inch, and 

til were gradually raised. How Alf assisted 

3Ciself in the ascent must ever remain a 

ystery ; for with his wounded hands, if over- 

^^ering emotion had not rendered him in- 

^fiible to suffering, each movement must have 

^^ agony. They reached the brow of the 

^^ow pathway ; now — now was the trying 

'^^nt : the last and greatest effort remained. 

^^^'s arms were around me, and I hid my face 

'^^r shoulder. Then there was a smothered 

u 
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aob^a deep, hoarse murmur of relief. I 
again, and the child was between her 
deliverers upon the narrow shelving pat 

There they rested for a considerable 
the strain had been so severe, it was long 
they could regain any measure of strei 
attempt the comparatively easy ascer 
remained. Emmeline lay like a dead 
upon John's arm, while Alfs high cole 
faded, leaving his face of an ashy palen 
longed to fold him in my embrace and 
him for his gallant deed. His coolne 
courage had warded oflF frightful ca 
And mingled with a natural pride In m^ 
boy was deep tbankfulness to God, who I 
him so to act. 

After Emmeline was restored to herauK 
poor lady, had been judging herself st 
for fancied negligence in allowing the 
to wander from her side, we administ 
little wine, which fortunately we had b 
with us in case of necessity. The colou 
back to her cheeks, aud she embraced 
in turns, ever hiding her wet face upi 
shoulders, as if to shut out some frightful 
Poor child ! she still trembled exceeding 
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even clutched Alf s arm once and ao;ain as if 
iu mortal dread. Of course there were con- 
gratulations, hand-claspings, and thanksgiv- 
ings ; but the piteous entreaty — " Oh take me 
away, please ! " shortened these and hastened 
our return to our quiet home. 

There was something I grieved for and would 
fain recall. The memory of a few idle words 
rang in my heart like a dismal chime, — "Alf, 
do not ape the man until you act like one." 
Had he not acted like one now ? 

H"ot, however, till the excitement was over, 
and we were safe in the shelter of our tem- 
porary roof-tree, did I find an opportunity of 
-whispering to my brave lad — 

"My son, I recall with regret the light 
words that wronged you. You have acted like 
a man this day, and with rare courage and 
presence of mind." 

" Thank you, mother," he said ; " praise 
from you is worth having, because it must be 
merited. Still, I think no one but a miserable 
poltroon could let that sweet child perish with- 
out an efibrt to save her." 

" Thus,^' I reasoned afterward, " we are 
constantly given to see that our judgments 
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are defective, and when we have come 

an apparently sensible conclusion, some a 

or circumstance proves it inconclusive." 

After this our stay at the dear old fan 

liouse was not prolonged, and we returned 

j^ our city home, not a little benefited in evei 

t way. Frank declared there were roses on ir 

I' * 

cheeks, and our only regret was that Emmelinc 

had blanched rather than brightened. Ev( 

after she had a nervous dread of standing c 

, ' any height, and for some time shrank froi 

being altogether alone. Of course Alf was 

hero in her eyes, but so he had become wit 

us all ; for if one suflfered through his earl 

passion, one was saved at the peril of his life* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HAROLD WHYMPER. 



We were not a little enlivened at that time 
by a visit from my dear brother, who was then 
stationed in Ireland* The wave of blessinsr 
had set in very strongly there, and the whole 
current of his life was chanf];ed. Thouo:h 
ever upright, honourable, and conscientious in 
all his dealings, a new impetus was aflforded 
to every action now, and with his erewhile 
fashionable wife he resolved to seek a better 
part than he had ever before known. He 
brought with him to our house, at my pressing 
invitation, his only daughter Gertrude, a fair, 
delicate-looking girl of sixteen, who was to re- 
main with us for some time, and also, for a 
shorter stay, his eldest son Harold, who was 
on his way to Woolwich to study artillery. 

Harold Whymper was then twenty-two : 

• older than John in years, and ever so much 

older in knowledge of the world, self-confidence, 
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and guile Self-confidence bears the half ol 
mankind through the ■world, but gxiile unfits 
them for the next. I know my brother felt 
his sou's failings, but he had not sought to 
lead him aright in early years, and now waf 
powerless to control. Perhaps this vraa th' 
reason he had brought him to us, for in ro 
foolish pride I had boasted somewhat of tl 
goodness of my sons in my letters. Wha 
ever was the motive, I inhospitably regrettc 
it, for directly I became apprehensive of to 
nephew's unworthiness, I dreaded he migl 
exert an evil influence over Atf. 

" That is a very pretty little girl — th; 
French girl," I heard Harold remark one di 
soon after his arrival, when he bad come wi 
his companion upon a balcony beneath t' 
shelter of which I sat. 

"Yes," returned Alf shortly. 

" Bid yon ever think of going in for her ? ' 

"Pshaw!" my boy exclaimed, "she is b 
a child." 

"And youl" 

"Eighteen." 

"Then John will do it in due time ai 
season." 
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*' Never/' was the impatient reply. 

There was a mocking tone in Harold's voice 
next time he spoke : I could fancy a curl upon 
his lip. 

*' Mamma will not thank me for putting such 
notions into good boys' heads just yet, but even 
good mammas love riches and plenty." 

My temper rose ; I could bear it no longer; 
I left my seat, and going upstairs walked 
straight into the balcony. 

" I am not a pattern mother,*' I said, " far 
from it ; but I won't have wicked things about 
gain, unnatural at their years, instilled into my 
boys' minds. Such calculations are unworthy 
of a man." 

" Excuse me, Aunt Grace," my nephew 
replied with the most perfect calmness, and the 
grace of a courtier, " I am scarcely a man yet, 
and not equal to calculations of any kind." 

Then the young hypocrite (I can't help 
calling him so) bowed and retired. At the 
same moment I heard the sound of wheels on 
the gravel beneath, and looking down saw 
Nathalie turning round her ponies as her fairy- 
like trap drew up at the door. The next, I 
beheld Harold helping her to alight with a 
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decidedly empresse air, bending to look iato 
her face, which, with its heightened colout^-^ 
the glow of conscious admiration — ^looked ve^ j 
pretty indeed. 

^'Achit of a child 1" as I said afterwat^^ 
to my husband, but Frank only laughed 
answered — 

'* Ah, Grace, my dear, you are a mother. 

" What do you mean ? " I exclaimed almO 
angrily ; " you surely cannot compare her wi 
our Ursie, or insinuate that I am jealous b^^ 
cause my daughter does not win such admir^ 
tion." 

"Of course not," he replied gravely; \)i^^ 
I shrewdly suspected he was laughing e^ 
me. 

**Now, little woman," he went on moi^^ 
seriously, " like a very woman you are weaving 
a romance about these young people. Al - 
your sex do so ; it seems as natural to them a^ 
to breathe. You mentally accuse this carpet-^ 
knight of designs upon the heiress. Vaild ! "^ 
And Frank waved his hands, which were large 
and shapely, as Nathalie would have done her 
little palms, but not with the child's graceful 
motion. 
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But before this conversation with Frank I 
had to go downstairs to meet Nathalie, as the 
girls were out. I found her in a bay-window 
talking to Harold. 

"And so your ponies love you?" he was 
saying as I entered. The tone implied any- 
thing but wonder. 

'* Oui — vraiment/' she returned with the 
naive wonder of a child, which I did not recog- 
nise as genuine. "I feed them with apples 
and biscuits, and " 

*^ Bonbons" suggested Harold. 

"No, I love bonbons too well myself." 

The young gentleman made no reply, but I 
afterwards found he privately made a note of 
this, for when the girls were going out again 
in the afternoon I heard him commission his 
sister to buy some boxes of bonbons and give 
them in a neat parcel to her little French 
friend (?) the next time they met, for her 
ponies. More than I heard this, for Alf 
exclaimed contemptuously — 

" One would think Mademoiselle Lef^bure 
was a baby.*' 

** We are not/' was the cool answer. 

" What do you mean by that ? " exclaimed 
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Alf, waxing hot as the other retained his cool- 
ness. 

"I am only paving the way for John: a 
few boxes will niake the business complete." 

" It is said your sex are more alive to the 
flattery of the palate," I put in most unreason- 
ingly and unreasonably I admit. 

** Is that your experience of them ? " asked 
my impertinent nephew with a smile for which 
I could have boxed his ears. 

I checked him by a look ; I don't think he 
wished to fall out with me. At the same time, 
I laid a restraining hand upon my bo/s arm, 
on whose lips I saw a smart retort. Then 
Harold, with the most perfect nonchalance^ 
asked me whether I ever heard of the gour- 
mand who, going to a Lord Mayor's feast, 
wished he had ^^a throat a mile long and a 
palate all the way 1 " or of another who, meet- 
ing an unfortunate beggar who declared he 
had not eaten anything since the previous 
day, exclaimed, "My friend, I would give a 
hundred pounds for your appetite!" Even 
these lively sallies failing to restore our 
equanamity, the ex-artilleryman took hinaself 
off. 
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*' Mother/' said Alf afterwards, " when will 
that young snob go away 1 I hate him." 
" Why, my son ? " 

*' For everything; for treating us as if we 
"were young and green and silly." 

*' So you may be in some respects to him, 
Alf ; and yet, thank God, my youngest child 
is wiser than he." 

*' Mother, do you like cousin Gertrude ? " 
"Very much, Alf; she is a dear, sensible 
girl, and when she grows out of her delicacy 
'will not be without a most attractive wotnanly 
spirit." 

"You think well of your sex at all events," 
returned Alf, smiling. ^* You do not condemn 
them all as mindless, as that young fool does. 
He is not a gentleman. I don't think Uncle 
Whymper should have brought him here un- 
asked." 

"Remember he is your cousin, my boy," 
I said. ** He need not have stood on cere- 
mony." 

" Only for this I should kick him out." 
"There is no necessity for resorting to 
such violent measures," I answered, laughing. 
** However^ Alf, you must restrain your 
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r| ' emotions and keep civil : he will soon 1 

' gone." 

Alf seemed to find considerable satisfactic 
in the latter reflection, so I had not the hea: 
to tell him that I had heard Harold say 1 
would return to Surrouorh in the fishing-seasoi 
the river which bordered the town being famoi 
^! ', for its pike. I may have wronged him, but 

;!.' strongly suspected he would angle for othe 

I. 

fry. 
, John was but little influenced by Harold' 

I companionship or example. The young office 

: had at first tried to smile or sneer at hi 

cousin s grave demeanour, but John gained 
great advantage at the outset by controllin 
his temper. I knew it was by an effort 1 
attained this, though he was especially bless< 
with what is called *' common sense," and w 
able to meet his opponent with one or t\ 
home-thrusts which were very telling, ai 
rather turned the tables upon Harold. 

"Let them have a tilt of words," Frai 
remarked to me, " so long as it does not brei 
out into anything grievous, or create a distur 
ance. With Alf it would be wholly differer 
but I am not afraid of John. He needs dra^ 
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ins: out, and Harold needs taking down. It 
will sharpen their wits." 

" Oh, Frank, you surely do not mean that 
outbursts of temper are good exercise for the 
mind ! " I exclaimed. 

" Did I say so, my dear ? My son must learn 
to keep his temper under control when pro- 
voked. If he cannot do this, there is no use 
in his entering his father's profession, for in it 
he would meet plenty of provocation, have to 
endure hard knocks, and continual rubbing the 

•wrong way. Now, if I was not a Christian " 

he continued, laughing. 

"What then?" 

"I should feel inclined to knock that im- 
pertinent young puppy of an artilleryman 
down myself." 

I was horrified ! To think of such an ex- 
pression coming from the lips, such a thought 
arising in the mind of my sensible, sedate 

husband, a man of Well, 1 won't say how 

many years ! One who could see his own son 
work a life-long misery and wrong, and yet 
forbear to punish or threaten. It took a good 
deal of coaxing, and — something else, to soothe 
my disturbance, 
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To say I was kept in hot wuter until 
nephew went away is a poor thing ; I 
continually up to boiling pitch. My j 
encleaTOurwos to keep Alf and him apai 
ranch as possible, and having, as well w 
father, confidence in ray eldest son, I lefl 
latter to liia own resources. I also kept 
girls a good deal by me, going out for 
sakes more than usual, because Harold, 1 
Nathalie was not present, took much noti 
Ursie, who, / thought, was just as preti 
lier way, though of a different style from 
volatile French neighbour. With Uraie 
his sister Harold really appeared to 
advantage, for ho was quiet and sensible, 
at times most entertaining. He had 
many books, seen many places, and drew ■ 
memory or imagination for our amusemen 

One day he had been telling us of a tei 
thing which occurred at a ball be attendee 
beautiful girl had been waltzing with an ol 
and OS they ceased be felt her hang heavil 
his arm. They thought she had fainted, 
carried her into another room, hut when 
did so found she was dead. Dancing 
actually resumed by some, though others, 
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better taste, left at once the scene of gaiety and 
Borrow. 

" How awful ! " exclaimed the girls. 

** Do you think so 1 " he replied. " * A short 
life and a merry one.' I think it better than 
dying by inches." 

" Perhaps you would not mind the gradual 
wasting of life if you saw the road you were 
to go brightening before you," I said. 

" What road, Aunt Grace ? " 

" The road to heaven. The way the Chris- 
tian goes with Christ." 

** Ah, I know nothing of it. Cousin Ursie," 
turning suddenly to my daughter, "you are 
young and not weary of life. Would you be 
afraid to die ? " 

"No," returned my daughter, looking up at 
him steadily. 

" You must teach me your secret," he an- 
swered gravely. 

I was glad and thankful both for my child's 
testimony and for him, believing he might 
become a sincere inquirer after truth. I need 
not have been. Harold would have been ready 
enough to receive any teaching from young 
lips, and a pretty girl might have led him into 
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an avowal of religious belief which t 
and beat man on earth could not liavi 
With a judgment unconvinced, a ] 
touched, to gain a favour or indulge 
fancy he would have said anything, 1 

As I was preparing for rest that r 
alone in my room, Ursie stole in. 
usually quiet nnd undemonstrative, I 
by the wistful expression iii her blue < 
was something troubling her. 

" AVIiat is it, my child 1 " 1 asked, ( 
the point at once. 

" I am glad Harold put his quest 
did," she replied. 

I did not catch her meaning imr 
and it may bo some anxiety was ap 
my face, for a great fear came into i 
Her next words removed it. 

" He asked whether I was afmid t 
could truly say I would not be afra 
could not suy I wished to die." 

" My darling," I said, putting my ar 
her, " life is a groat boon, and, to tl 
especially, existence a joy. We si 
cause to thank God throughout ete 
placing i\s in a world for which His ! 
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down to die. Death is repugnant to us; 
human weakness shrinks from it. It is called 
*the last enemy;' but the last is often the 
hardest to meet. Only grace can enable us to 
overcome our natural fears and maintain un- 
shaken confidence in Him who passed through 
it for our sakes. There are many who are 
longing for death, but you will generally find 
they are people who are weary of life. I should 
not consider it a sign of a low spiritual state 
that one full of health and vigour is not imme- 
diately desirous of quitting the world. Ah, 
Ursie, my child, I cannot always say I am 
longing to depart, though I know to be * with 
Christ is far better.' " 

I had made quite a lengthy speech in de- 
livering sentiments which I had made my 
own, having previously learned, much as I 
expressed them, from Frank. Ursie kissed 
me with a little sigh of relief. 

" Mother," she said, ** you have taken a great 
fear from my heart." 

And she had taken a fear from mine, so foolish 
and unreasoning I could not tell her of it. 

I need scarcely say the hopes which this 

little serious fit of Harold's awakened soon 
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\ passed away. I was not sorry to hoar an et 

day announced for his departure, though grie 
to know it involved the loss of ray brotl 
To witness the serious change in the lai 
filled my heart with joy and thanksgiving, i 
I was glad he had an opportunity of witn( 
ing our home-life ; perhaps not a little pn 
of my husband and children. When once 
\ hinted ho would fain see his son like-mine 

j|, I could only echo my dear Madame Lefdbu 

;•!, advice, "Wait and pray." '* Strong is 

fj:,!; patience that is born of hope.*' 

At last the morning came, and a cab sb 
at the door to bear away the travellers to 
railway station. Harold waved a parting ad 
f" from it, his gaze resting lingeringly on Ur 

who stood in the doorway leaning on 
cousin Gertrude. Then I saw him gla; 
quickly in another direction, but only 
thought could lie discern the rich, lands 1 
broad acres of Willow Park. I don't think 
was at all willing to go back to the studj 
artillery. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



YOUNG INNOCENCE. 



John was now about to enter on his college 
course, hoping to join his father in his profes- 
sion, but Alf *s studies were of a more desultory 
nature, and he remained undecided in his 
choice of a profession. This rather troubled 
me, because Frank's views were so strong upon 
the subject of a lad's having some definite ob- 
ject to work for in his school life. " The child 
is parent to the man," he would say. " As the 
twig is bent it will grow, and early predilec- 
tions are seldom uprooted. Next to a resolve 
for heaven is a steady resolve for earth, a settled 



aim. 



" I should like to be a soldier," Alf said to 
me one day for the hundredth time. " It is a 
glorious thing to fight for one's country, and 
in time of war promotion is speedy. Wouldn't 
you be proud of me, mater ? '' 
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" I hope I shall have reason to be proud oi 
you anywhere, my boy," I returned, ** even in 
a more peaceful calling." 

" Pshaw, mother, you have lost all enthusiasm ; 
you don't feel how quickly my heart beats I " 

(Oh no ! my heart never beats quickly. It 
is one of the trials of parents to be told they 
don't know this or that, as if they never were 
young, or as they grew older felt not the force 
of sympathy.) 

But Nathalie, who flirted unmercifully with 
poor Alf, leading him captive by her pretty, 
winning ways, that very evening declared {I 
suppose to set his mind a,t rest by curing his 
foolish jealousy), she " hated the sight of uni- 
form, and did not know why men who practised 
one mode of killing should wear one particular 
dVess save and except as a badge of shame." 
This turned Alf, of course, "right about face,"* 
though not as a soldier ; and his father, learn- 
ing something of the lad's frequent changes 
of mind, resolved to try and bring him to a 
decision. 

'^ Alf," he said " be a man at least, in pur- 
pose. Look about you in thought, and choose 
some suitable calling or profession. Whatever 
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it may be, if in our power we will help you to 
attain your desire ; but it is time your studies 
took a certain course, and some definite object 
gave a colouring to each day's preparation. I 
^was far younger than you are now when I 
made my start in life. Choose something, my 
boy, and stick to it." 

"Don't say like a leech, sir,'* returned Alf 
shortly. 

It is very discouraging to feel misunderstood 
or unappreciated, especially so when one is 
thoroughly in earnest, and the heart is stirred 
on behalf of a child who is incapable of compre- 
hending, or at least indiflferent to your emo- 
tions. I have not as much patience as Frank, and 
though I loved my son quite as well, could 
willingly have turned my back upon him then 
and left him to his own devices. 

"The terms matter little," his father said 
with ominous coldness. " Do you wish to be 
anything in the world ? '* , 

'* Oh, decidedly/' exclaimed Alf with suitable 
interest. *' Help me to a choice, father, and 
you will see what I can do.*' 

'* I cannot help seeing what you are doing/' 
Frank replied with a laugh, for the boy had 
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given the fire a vigorous poke which sent a 
shower of live coal out over my new hearth- 
rug. 

" I am leaving my mark on the world now, 
at all events," Alf rejoined, when, with the aid 
of tongs and shovel and the cost of one or two 
burnt fingers, the mischief had been repaired. 
^' Now, father, what or which shall it be 1 '* 

'* The medical profession is the highest open 
to you.** 

I knew what Frank meant : the ministry 
was not open to one untaught of the Spirit. 
While not undervaluing education, my husband 
did not believe in any amount of education 
leading up to God. 

" I would rather break stones on the road- 
side than take a lancet or pill-box," was the 
lad's reply to his father's first proposition. 

" Engineering ? " 

Alf appeared to think seriously for some 
time. We all knew his chief accomplishment 
was drawing, and he had taken up for some 
time in his own fitful way the study of archi- 
tecture. At least, it was once regarded as his 
hobby. 

** I should like best to go to sea," he said 
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3r a pause, "I have always wished it, 



_ 99 



He did not finish, the sentence, and we did 
3 ask him to do so. It was evident there 
s some hindrance. After a time he said 
■jctantly and slowly — 
^* I will go in for the engineering classes." 
Eugh was much pleased with his brother's 
z^ice. ** That is well, mother," he said to me. 
kJf wants a settled object in life. As it is, 
* energies seem wasting, and he has too much 
3ure to think of himself, which mak-es him 
jpatient and discontented." 
H did not say what rose to my mind, that 
sure to think of oneself did not always result 
discontent. I remembered my younger son's 
dutiful, uncomplaining disposition, his un- 
Ifish life. 

"Don t you ever feel impatient, Hugh ? " 

** Often, mother, but I try to forget myself 

much as possible. '' 

'*Ah, therfein, " I thought, ''is the secret of 
rength, of happiness, of all blessing. Look- 
g out of oneself ; ' looking off unto Jesus/ " 

''Do you ever feel melancholy, mother?" 
y boy questioned in his turn. 



i 
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*' No, Hugh ; my temptation is to impatience. fl ^ 
I have not time for melancholy/' V.- 

"And mine is to melancholy," he said 1^ 
dreamily. *' It steals upon me sometimes like 1^ 
a thief — a dread I don't know of what; » 
sort of night-mare. Then I feel as if I haa 
been suddenly unwound, and my spirits were 
like a clock's weights runninor down. Ther^j 
mother, I did not mean to make you melaO-"' 
choly." 

He had caught my anxious gaze : I had jx^^ 
suspected anything of this, Hugh seemed ^^^^ 
uniformly cheerful. Ah me, 

'^ Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reason why we smile or sigh. ** 

Truly our " hermit spirits range apart, " 
we cannot read each other aright. Only 
pitying eye of One who knows our weal 
can discern our struggles and our hidden care- 
To Him alone we may confide them. In 
attempt to comfort I said what first occurre*' 
to me. 

*' My boy, we have deep cause for thankfuK^^-^^^^ 
ness." 

"I know it well," he answered. **I ai 
not cast down because of my lameness^ fc 
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I remember what came with it, but without 
any settled reason to give I cannot help it." 

Then I saw that poor Hugh's depression was 
constitutional, or the result of physical weak- 
ness. As I must try and aid him to rise above 
it, I said — 

** I have somewhere read that *he who puts 
forth one depressing thought aids Satan in his 
work of torment; he who puts forth one 
cheering thought aids the Lord in His work of 
beneficence.' God made the world beautiful 
to make us happy. I will read you a few lines 
a little book Madame Lefdbure gave me. 

" * Were it not wiser to welcome and make ours 
Whatever of good, though smaU, the Present brings, 
And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever wiU endure 1 ' " 

" Ah, that is it ; mercy ever will endure, *' 
ugh said. ** I shall not aid Satan if I can 
^ ^^Ip it, and rob the Lord of the honour He 
®fc^ ould have by me of all on earth. I cannot 
*^^31 what a poor lame lad like me can do for 
im in the world, and yet He leaves me here." 
"For me, for us all, for Himself," I replied 
ith a quivering lip. 
"For Himself! that is the best of all. 
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Tiioiigb I cannot see the purpose, He does. 
may be to make me a little bit accordiug 
His will ; to reflect His image ever so im' 
fectly, as mine would be reflected out c 
cracked piece of glass. My being spared g 
you, mother, a work at all events." 

" The happiest work on earth to me, deai 
answered truly. 

Hugh kissed my hand gratefully. F: 
thenceforth I never knew him for one h 
hour sad. I am sure be prayad aga 
depression, and watched lest it should g 
into a iiabit. Many people wondered at 
uniform cheerfulness, but 1 knew its set 
and by bow many a struggle with himael 
attained to it. He ever after seemed to wal 
unclouded sunshine, the unbroken peace ( 
trusting soul. 

" God had but one Son without sin : n 
without snfl'ering." Ah, sufi'ering often wt 
our gain, and " trials are blessings in disguj 
A melancholy Christian is to me an anoma 

" There is one who never knows me 
choly ! " he exclaimed, and looking from 
window I saw Nathalie canter up to the ho 
" How fresh and full of life she is ! " 
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Full of life she certainly was, and never 
seemed to more advantage than when with 
Hugh. I do not think any of us attracted her 
so much, or awakened such sincere regard as 
he did. Of course, she pitied him, and this 
gave her manner a sort of forbearing tender- 
ness — the tender dependence of a young sister. 
Then, again, she feared him a little, though 
respecting him truly, and this led her to 
refrain from silly arts in his presence, and curb 
idle desires. Still she was a child, gleesome 
and winning; her mirth a kittenish frolic, 
which W9B not the least hoydenish because it 
\vas blended with the grace of high birth and 
good-breeding. She came like a burst of sun- 
shine, a happy song, a fresh, wild breeze into 
Our dear invalid's company, and whatever 
\vere his secret morbid complainings, I always 
observed he looked brighter and younger in her 
J^resence. For this reason, as well as Madame 
Xief^bure's sake, I could not in any way exclude 
the girl from our society, and yet Alf s boyish 
^ancy made him so strange and unreasonable I 
often wished she would stay away altogether. 
^he was making my second son a man before 
l:iis time ; and what mother likes to see that ? 
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The day was clear and calm in mid-wicte 
There had been a severe frost foi the pa 
-week, and much skating on the lake in t1 
grounds at Willow Park. The girls had goi 
on the ice under escort of John and A! 
Ursie was well accustomed to it, but Ge 
trudo was yet a Btranger to the use of tl 
acmes. 

"You are not with the skaters, Nathalie^ 
I exclaimed as I saw her enter. 

" No, Madame Berrige, I preferred comii 
here. VoilA ! " And the girl, opening tl 
tiniest of baskets, showed a beautiful tea-ro 
which she had brought from the conservato) 
for IJugh. 

He looked much pleased : I got a specime: 
glass and placed it ou his table. 

" It was very kind of you to prefer givii 
me pleasure," he said with a bright look. 

" I pleased myself," was the naive reply. 

" Will you stay for the evening 1 " aski 
Hugh eagerly. " I have felt rather out 
sorts to-day. Mother, would it be bad for 
to have an early tea here 1 " 

It was a very small sitting-room, a me: 
box of a room indeed, which, bit by bit, ha 
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)een given up to Hugh until it was looked 
ipon as exclusively his own. No one but his 
mmediate family, Gertrude or Nathalie, had 
ihe entree of it. 

" What is bad form ? " Nathalie asked. 

" Not in good taste.'* 

** Not comme ilfaut" 

" Precisely." 

" Ah, we do not care for that. See, I will 
prepare the table. Voild ! " And with a swift 
[notion of her pretty hands Nathalie moved 
Hugh's books and papers, arranging them 
aeatly on a side- table, and leaving only the 
rose within his reach. 

•* It is so nice and quiet and good. Now I 
ivill be quiet too," she murmured with a con- 
tented little purr as she seated herself on a low 
jtool near Hugh's couch, folding her hands 
demurely. "I feel better here than in any 
place in the world : I think I might get good 
f I stayed liere always." 

" Then you are not good ? " questioned Hugh 
with a laugh. 

"No indeed ; far from it." 

" In what are you conscious of failure ? " 

** I hate study," she replied ; " I love plea- 
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sure. Directly Miss Sibthorpe tells i 
anytbing I don't want to do it. I ai 
and vain I like to be thought very c 
and people to get fond of me." 

There was enough candour in this i 
render it ingenuous. Nathalie thought 
while for once to be sincere. 

" It is not wrong to seek to wi 
said Hugh almost eagerly, "so long i 
true to ourselves. That will make u 
others." 

" What do you mean by being tru 
selves ? " the girl asked. 

" Being natural : taking our rig 
before God and men. Never assum 
we do not feel, though we may ofter 
conceal what we do. Seeking to do 
for right's sake, and — as pleasing ' 
is invisible," he added softly, and wit 
pardonable eflPort. 

Nathalie was silent for some time, 
returned gently — 

" I am foolish, and idle, and vain 
it when I am here with you and deai 
Berrige. I ought to be, and when 1 
you mean to be, a great deal b( 
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Steadier than I ever was before. But I forget 

so easily, and it comes so natural to do the 

plea.santest thing, that I never think about 

th e x-ight at all. I know I disappoint grand- 

"m^-r^^ and do not comfort her, and Henri does 

not xanderstand me. Henri is so grave and — 

'W'ti^.t:; you call solid ; and oh, so — good. Just 

lanciy^ Hugh, imagine, Madame Berrige, he 

nev-^j spends his private money in buying 

;y things, and I wondered where it all 

until I found he puts by a large share in 

^^*^^^t: he calls the Lord's store. Isn t it funny ? 

^ if the Lord ever got it! What is five 

P^^X:ids to the Lord when He has mines upon 

^^^s of silver and gold lying under the earth 

"^•-^csh He never taught men to work ? Henri 



, — if one gives away a centime one gets it 

^_ ^^Ic in some way. I don t believe that, for I 

away my last shilling to a dirty old 

an who complained to me one day, but no 

ey came down out of the sky afterwards, 

^v^bat was more to the point, from grandma's 



» 



lo Nathalie rattled on ; at one moment 
^ ' ^^ tie, teachable, and mild ; the next spark- 

with life and vivacity ; always attractive 
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in her varying moocla. At last the c 
young people came home, bat the little i 
was too small for ua all, so they had a 
dinner downstairs, Henri had accompa 
them back, and now waited to take his b 
homa When she had said "good -night 
Hugh, she ran lightly down the stairs, wh 
followed more slowly. At the foot she 
met by Alf. 

" Why did you run away from ua to-dn 
he questioned almost fiercely. 

" Because you were disagreeable," 

" I am always that to you." 

"No," she returned very softly, looking 
into his face with a deprecatory movement, 
I could fancy an arch smile upon her lips, ' 
always." 

It is impossible to convey, an exact idi 
the tone in which these words were ape 
It was hesitating, timid, arch, candid, tei 
all in one. The " not always " might 
been translated "often the reverse." 

" Mother," said Hugh afterwards, "wh 
child she still is I So sweetly innocent 
ingenuous." 

Ah, poor Hugh, who was innocent ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE MUSIC OP LIFE. 



That was very close upon Christinas. I don't 
think any one would have fancied religion' 
depresses youug people who -had come into our 
family that blessed Christmas-tide. It did me 
good to hear the glad ring of young voices, 
and I often found myself laughing heartily 
^ith the rest, for mirth is contagious. I 
actually found myself too, coming downstairs 
^ith a dancing step like Nathalie's, and skip- 
ping along the hall as if I never had known a 
caxre. 

** Mother is getting young!" exclaimed 
'fiie, when, turning suddenly, she caught me 
fiome such exhibition of lightness. 
^'She will never grow old," returned John 
'Udly, drawing my hand through his arm. 
now, are we not more like brother and 
than mother and son ? " 
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He was such a fine stalwart fellow, tl 
though I am of the ordinary height, I felt qn 
small beside him. I drew my hand from 
arm and put it up to his shoulder in. rec< 
nition of the tall staff I had to lean upon 
declining years. 

''Come, come, this will not do for me 
broke in Frank with pretended impatien 
"I thought I had got a wife who was 
advance on life's journey with me, not st 
back to childhood, leaving me creeping 
alone. It will be a second edition of the i 
man who married a fair young girl, and < 
day, when she came in alone to the hotel wh< 
they were spending the honeymoon, the wai 
informed her that *her papa was upstai 
lie thought the husband was her respecl 
pairint ! ** 
1 1 Frank having now turned the laugh up 

himself, as he very often did (dear, goc 
natured old fellow), proceeded to communi« 
a piece of news which he had reserved as 
great surprise and pleasure. It was, that 
had invited my brother and his wife, with th( 
younger boy, to spend the Christmas holida 
with us. Gertrude was still our guest, sharii 
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"Well, she referred me to cousin Gert 
for information." 

" A story never loses in the carrying," I 
said. 

I could not forbear sighing and wishing 
was more accurate in little things. Littli 
little habits are formed. We do not strid 
first ; we totter as we walk, A slight ev 
ing from truth, like a small evil of any ii 
paves the way for more flagrant transgrea 

When Gertrude had retired XJrsie asked 

" Mamma, was not Aunt Whymper 
pretty ? I have been looking at her photog 
and getting Gertrude to describe her as 
is now. Ah, mother, I don't think I c 
describe you." 

" I am sure you will admire her, darli 
I said ; " but wait for a verdict until she is 
I have known great mistakes occur and e 
after-anhappiness from preconceived opit 
about people and things. You will learn i 
of a person in a week's sojourn under one 
than you could in years by simply lookin 
a portrait." 

"Surely you think character gives exi 
sion to the face," suggested John. 
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Ursie'a studies, and nothing was said about 
Haiold, to my immediate relief, though I was 
afterwards visited with secret misgivings. 

Of course there was a good deal of bustle 
and excitement, and not a little to be done in 
the way of preparation, as the house was not 
a very large one, and a judicious packing 
was required for the disposal of so many 
new-comers. The children busied themselves 
putting up decorations, and Ursie, who had 
learnt an Irish expression from her uncle, 
hunted it out in a book that she might be able 
to spell it. Over the inner door of the hall 
Cead miUe a faille ^* twined gracefully as a 
welcome to the visitors from the sister isle. 

" Now will you say it for nie ? " asked 
Alf. 

"I prefer your calling upon Gertrude to do 
that/' she returned laughing. 

"Gertrude," shouted Alf, "come here. I 
hear you can read Irish." 

"Then you have been misinformed," was her 
ready protest as she appeared. 

" Hasty Alf 1 " I put in, '' have you repeated 
what Ursie said ? " 

* A liiiiulrcd thousand welcomes. 
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"Well, she referred me to cousin G 
for information." 

" A story never loses in the carrying 
said. 

I could not forbear sighing and wisli 
was more accurate in little things. L 
little habits are formed. We do not s 
first ; we totter as we walk. A slight 
iug from truth, like a small evil of an 
paves the way for more flagrant transg 

When Gertrude had retired Ursie as! 

*' Mamma, was not Aunt Whymp 
pretty ? I have been looking at her pho 
and getting Gertrude to describe her 
is now. Ah, mother, I don't think 
describe you." 

" I am sure you will admire her, d 
I said ; " but wait for a verdict until she 
I have known great mistakes occur an 
after-unhappiness from preconceived c 
about people and things. You will leai 
of a person in a week's sojourn under ( 
than you could in years by simply loo! 
a portrait." 

" Surely you think character gives 
sion to the face," sii^ested John. 
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" Certainly, but it is generally this expres- 
sion the photographer fails to catch. He places 
the person in a suitable attitude, or calls up a 
set smile to produce a certain effect. It may 
not be the habitual expression." 

**You have not Lavater's idea." 

" I never studied Lavater, yet think I am a 
bit of a physiognomist. I often look at your 
faces, and think the characters plainly stamped 
upon them." 

"Ah, because you know each character, 
mother mine, " rejoined John, laughing. ** It is 
easy so to read a temper and disposition of 
mind which you have studied daily like an 
open book." 

*^Yet study the character for years, John, 
and at the end of that time some new feature 
will appear to you as circumstances call it forth 
or shape it into form. People know not what 
they can do till they are tried, because they 
know not the resources in themselves. If we 
are thus a mystery to ourselves, no wonder 
others cannot read us aright. " 

"Mother," my son said, "I cannot catch 
your idea. You seem to think there are points 
'in character which cannot shine out in the 
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surrounding moral atmosphere, like distant 
stars whose rays take ages to reach the eartb. 
I incline to the view that circumstances create 
as well as shape." 

My clever son was taking me beyond my 
mental depth, so I did a wise thing — held my 
peace. After a long pause John asked — 

'* Mother, did the character of one you know 
well ever puzzle you ? " 

I hesitated, for there rose to remembrance a 
fairy form, a lovely child, whose volatile nature 
I could not understand. Were there depths in 
her heart I had never sounded ? or were her 
moods always apparent, and the manner an 
index of the mind 1 I could not answer my 
son's question then, so put forth another — 

" Who is your dearest friend, John — outside 
your own circle I mean ? " 

He replied readily, " Henri." 

"And do you think you entirel}'- understand 
him ? " 

*' I think so, yet sometimes feel as if he was 
above and beyond my comprehension. There 
is a great deal in Henri. I am narrowed up 
to my home and studies, with one view — ^my 
future path. Henri lives in the country he 
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has left as well as in this : all his sympathies 
are enlisted in its struggles. He believes in 
monarchical rule as a divine appointment, and 
can never forget he comes from Vancien 
noblesse. Still he is a Christian, and but for 
his judgment and energy many of Madame 
Lef^bure's schemes would be pointless and her 
liberality wasted." 

" He will make a good steward/' I said. 

" Or a capital general. I greatly admire his 
steadiness of purpose and power of adapting 
himself to anything he can do, rather than 
indulging idle dreaming for what he cannot 
attain. 

"Hear the dreamer 1" cried Alf a little 
noisily. " How many things could you attack 
against your will, brother ? " 

John's colour rose a little : the thrust was not 
undeserved, for we all knew he took up one 
branch of study at a time, and lived in the 
working out of his idea as in a world apart. 
He was, though determined, even a little stub- 
bom, still sensitive to raillery, and I shrank 
from hearing a sharp retort. I need not have 
done so, for with a good-humour which robbed 
the words of all offence, he rejoined, 
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" I could attack you with a wiU, brother." 

Alf shook his hand at him, but John caught 
it in his qwn, saying pleasantly — 

" Can't you give a fellow credit for admir- 
ing in another what he does not possess him- 
self?" 

** I tbink you are not half bad sometimes," 
was the candid reply. 

" Only sometimes ? Unfortunately I know 
I am wholly bad — always." 

•* Then how the I beg your pardon, do 

you get yourself up ? " 

*^ I do not * get myself up/ as you call it ; 
no patching of my own would do. One must 
be made anew." 

"Your distinctions are too nice for me," 
Alf answered carelessly. 

" They need not be," I put in. '* John has 
got a new nature while obliged to retaiu the 
old bad one. He tries to keep the worst 
under. Do you help him ? " 

" I should think not. I liked the old nature 
well enough before. One could have a plea- 
sant skirmish with that now and then, but in 
this milk-and-water goodness there appears no 
possibility of a diversion." 
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" Figlit yourself," I suggested as before. 

•* I don't see the force of that.'* 

Ah, there was no need for it. " It takes 
two to make a quarrel." In Alf s breast there 
was no struggle between good and ill further 
than natural instinct or impulse. While this 
impression was upon my mind, he hastened to 
correct it with that strange apprehension which 
seems like second-sight, and flashes intelligence 
from mind to mind. 

** I beg your pardon, mother; there is a very 
strong contradiction in me. It seems as if, 
when I know what is right, the word * duty * 
sets me against it. I think it the coldest word 
in the English language." 

"It is a cold word," I replied; "we will 
substitute another — love." 

**Ah, mother, you are altogether wrong 
now ; love and duty do not always go hand- 
in-hand." 

"They ought," I rejoined; but I am not a 
clever reasoner and so let the subject drop. 

Even had I been, I was often constrained 
to remember Whitefield's advice, that "it is 
best not to dispute when there is no proba- 
bility of convincing." I used to argue out my 
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opinions at first, and had tny hobbies do doiH 
as well as another, but, as I was not the oe3 
perverse one in the family, gradually learned 
retire with as good a grace as possible. Fra3 
was a great argaer, and held to his views wL 
pertinacity, but he always said "I jumped 
conclusions ! " It took bim a long time to ma., 
up his mind, but be seldom wavered afterwarc 
John was like him in this ; Alf frequents 
the aggressor ; Hugh the listener. Only Ure 
sweetly yielded as the wisest and most woman 
course. 

People talk much about a cultivated ear, bi 
it seems to me the power of shutting one's ea- 
occasionally is much to be desired. Many 
poisoned shaft would pass by and leave i 
Bcatheliess if we did not turn our breasts towarc 
it. It springs not from insensibility or indi 
ference, but from a patience which can forbea 
and a "charity which bearetb all things." . 
hasty utterance is too often the evideoce ( 
nn evil mood which calls for pity more tha 
auger. 

The girls bad come into the room whic 
they had quitted during the late conversatioi 
Ursie carrying her basket of variegated iv 
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ax^ A holly berries. Each had a wreath round 
h.ei- head, and from their waists trailed long 
sprays. Innocent and child-like they looked, 
liglitj-hearted and joyous. On the top of the 
basket lay a delicate winter rose such as Hugh 
bad prized. 

See here ! " she exclaimed, holding out her 
Qures. 
* And see here ! " returned Alf, pointing to a 

in her dress. 
** You naughty boy ! " she said ; " don't you 
-"^^o^ that style is much worn ? " 

* * Is this for your Aunt Whymper*s room ? " 
^-^ted, pointing to the flower. 

No, mamma, it is a gift to me. I could 
give away a gift, you know." 

* * Certainly not," I answered, and then the 
^^^^k of ornamentation went on amidst much 

^riment. 
* Voila! " exclaimed Ursie again as Alf de- 
^^^ded from his step-ladder to witness the 
^^^neral effect. 
^' Ah," he replied with a shake of the head, 
►'^^ou fail there." 
*'In the pronunciation?" she asked wil- 
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" No, in the graceful gesture which secures 
attention ? Can't do it, my sister." 

'*I well know it, my brother. Pauvre 
moi! 

" Ursie, there is one good thing about you," 
be said. 

"Only one?" 

" You are about the only girl I know who 
likes to hear another praised," he went on. 

*' Oh wise young man I Where did you get 
your knowledge of womankind, or how gain 
it, Alf ? " 

Alf was boy enough to colour despite his 
great experience. His range of observation 
had been limited to his sister, Nathalie, and 
two or three girls in the town whom he knew 
more or less intimately, such as Nellie Bell, 
the doctor's daughter, and Helena Marston, 
the rector's. 

"No time for your experience now," I 
exclaimed in a sudden panic, for I heard the 
sound of wheels approaching. " If I mistake 
not, here come your aunt and cousins." 

Gertrude s colour came and went ; then 
with a joyful cry she flew to meet her 
parents. 
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** Hurry and change your dress 1 '* cried Alf 
to his sister. 

** There is no occasion," she replied, not with- 
out a little trepidation. "I will look better 
this way." And drawing a spray of ivy over 
the torn skirt, she followed demurely. 

Harold was not there: I breathed freely. 
** He might come down afterwards, but even 
this was uncertain." I fancied my brother 
looked a little anxious as he said it ; perhaps 
he knew I dreaded his son's example for my 
boys. There may have been some other 
element of regret. I felt how terrible it must 
he when a parent is ashamed of a child, and 
yet Harold had much in which a more worldly 
parent might take pride, — a fine figure, a 
handsome face, a good address, an intelligent 

mind, but Ah! these "buts." I stifled 

the thought, " an unprincipled heart,*' as if it 
was faithlessness to my own dear brother. 

Ursie came to me in my dressing-room 
as soon as she had accompanied her aunt to 
hers. 

*' Mother, have you time for a few words ? " 

** Only a few," I rejoined laughing ; ** scarcely 
time to think." 
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"You are right about Aunt Whymper, 
as you always are," she said, kissing me. "L 
know more of her already than her photo- 
graph could ever have conveyed. She is ver^ 
pretty — very " 

^* Say on, my dear." 

"But faded; she looks like one who h^^ 
no music in her life. Is it entirely from i*- 
health ? " 

"And what is called 'fast livinor' wb^ ^ 
young. She lived in an endless round c:^-^^ 
amusement, was a beauty and leader ^-^^ 
fashion." 

" She is a Christian now ? " 

" I am sure from her letters and what yod- ^ 
uncle told me, she is," I returned. "Blx 
Ursie, what do you mean by having no mu» > 
in her life 1 '* 

She answered my question with another. 

'*I cant express it. Mother, is there not 
song in your heart *? " 

'* Not always," I replied, for a shadow of m 
boy's past suffering fell upon me. 

** I know there is naturally and generally, 
she rejoined with a laugh. " It is as if on 
got hold of something sweet and bright au 
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pleasant ; something that would go on sound- 
ing and making life beautiful when others do 
not hear it." 

The idea was new to me, though not the 
experience, thank God, but I simply quoted 
a verse which occurred to me, " He hath put 
a new song in my mouth, even praise unto our 
God." 

" It is so sad to have nothing left to give 
the Saviour but what the world has taken all 
the freshness out of," Ursie said softly after a 
pause. 

A sudden thought struck me ; I drew my 
child to a mirror, from either side of which 
branched lights. 

** Ursie, what do you seeV 

" A fresh young girl," she replied, laughing. 

"A fair young girl," I returned with 
pardonable pride. " With all her gifts and 
powers, graces it may be, let her be wholly for 
Christ. We have but one life to give: the 
longest is too short to give Him." 
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CHAPTER XL 

FALSE, OR TRUE? 

" * A CAT may look the picture of innocence, 
but don't trust it alone with a canary ! ' '* said 
John in an undertone as if musing, as he stood 
by the dining-room fire that evening. 

We were alone : he sat up late, and had just 
put aside some heavy volume on law or logia 
I had sat up too, to make up some accounts, 
and prepare rather than do needlework, for the 
girls gave efficient aid in this. I was resting 
but not dozing in my arm-chair, and John's 
utterance seemed a continuation of my own 
thoughts. * I drew my chair closer to the fire- 
side, and he seated himself near me. 

" Mother," he said, asking a question I h 
once before left unanswered, "do you thin 
you could know a person well, yet fail to r 
his or her character ? " 

A chill came upon my heart as I replied — 
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" To whom do you allude, John ? " 

" A second time answering a question with 
a question," he continued with a smile. "I 
must come to the point at once — to Nathalie 
Leffibure." 

** I may judge the child hardly," I returned, 
" for I sadly lack the ' charity which thinketh 
no evil,' but hers seems a very shallow character 
— a very shallow character, John." 

"It is so; but not the less dangerous. 
People have often run aground and been 
wrecked where they looked to float se- 
curely." 

*' You are not wont to speak in riddles, my 
son." 

" Nor shall I now, mother. Do you not see 
that Alf is being played upon and his head 
completely turned by Nathalie's silly, artful 
ways ? From the very weakness and timidity 
she affects, she flatters and gains the ascend- 
ancy over his stronger nature. We men like to 
feel our strength and power, and that others 
depend on us. If she cared for him the least 
bit, even as a sister might for a brother, she 
would encourage him to be active, steadfast, 
and true. As it is, to gratify her whims and 
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iuuKr ier vanity aiie is ofcea exacting, and he 
iiile ami nnrenain " 

'• Yoa are hard upon the gid, John," I said ; 
^ ahe ia very jonng."" 

'• If • che cruld is parent to the man/ a fdll- 
hltLwn woman wiH blosgom out of this bud of 
promise.'' 

I looked anxionsly at my son : I never knew 
him to be 20 severe. Sorelj his wise head 
was not also tamed bv the little French 

*' John, why are yoa so bitter ? " 

" For the reason I have told you : no 
other/" 

" You do not admire Nathalie ? " 

** Admire her ! ^[other, are you serious 1 
But stay, I suppose I must admit a certain 
amount of grace of form. Shall I read her 
character ? " 

1 made a motion of assent. 

** Tlioroughly false : shallow, but artful. 
Even a child may be full of guile." 

** John, is this the utterance of a Christian 1 " 

Ho paused for a moment. 

** It is not, mother," he said. " I am 
tliorouglily ashamed of it." 
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I was more than ashamed of it : I was 
uneasy and depressed. I went to bed that 
night with a heavy heart. My boys were 
becoming men already in thought and heart. 
It was not this that upset me, though I still 
felt young, for I hoped they would continue 
dutiful children with minds unsullied by vice, 
and spirits undimmed by sorrow, for many 
long years to come. It was not so much that 
others were coming between me and them. 
No, there was a deeper dread, a more painful 
suggestion awakened by John s words than 
had even occurred to him. 

I thought of the time when my nestlings 
would want to leave the parent nest ; when their 
early home would no longer be the centre of 
all their simple pleasures; and a dim fore- 
boding possessed me. I thought of the great 
world of evil and temptation which lay beyond 
the precincts of home : of its desperate wicked- 
ness. Of the struoforle to live in which so 
many young hearts have grown weary, until 
they gladly laid down the burden of existence. 
I thought of lonely hours of watching, pain, and 
trouble, and my heart cried in secret to the 
Father in heaven to spare. I had learnt for- 
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". fir:c»:t* : ^ zi:v:I:^r"$ love is strong and patient 
Vt:: ^:u*.«.l ^clvrrs so er.viur^^ I Oh that I couk 
::::i;r:'Ci5c Vcr-^ri^*:: :l:ic: ;;:;i ooming ill ; tha 
I jilor.: t-v^-jl: Icjlt ! 0::e wiis on mv hea' 
v*<^*cc:.L. V. on,: for ^'Iior.i I rleadovl as only 
r«.'cl:^r v::u: r.cJLi. :V..ir r.iv Hugh's micbt 
a:i s::is::r 7a:l\ ^iiv. v^v^t his already cloud. 
.;:?: rj.u:: o-.n^' r.o :ur:aer s:iaaow. 

Job.:; ^v::l: !..:< good oonimon-sense a : 
sour.ol •uo.crjcr.: xrus r^^rlia:^ in some respea 
iho vo::rc^s: ar.i most fauov-freo of all a 
lads. I rv:ve:::bcrvvi with intense satisfactL 
s<.^mec:;;::c 1 1 aol hearvi liiiu sav onlv that moB 
ing. " I: you were not my sister, Ursie, I wot" 
n:arry yo;i ! " I rl:o;:glit of his generxU inters 
in l;or. o: his liklvg to see her Kxvniin^ 
acr.revl. aiui c:xan;:t;:i;c her ourts and colhirs 
see i: rhey were o: srv:lcss whiteness. Oft 
I had \va:el;ed hini i\iss his hand lovingly o^ 
lier fair head as lie looped up a stray stress, 
lay his own head down ujKni her lap as s 
playevl with his erisp brown ourls. Ah, 
John as yet las sister was his tytK> of fi 
womanhood. He at least w;v5 s;\fe. 

The next moniim: I endeavoured to coi 
muQicate some of my disquietude to my ht 
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band. He looked at my perturbed counte- 
nance and tenderly inquired what was my 
new trouble? 

"The boys are becoming men," I almost 
sobbed. 

"Well, their clothes do cost a good deal! 
but can you stop their growth ? " he returned 
gravely. 

"0 Frank," I exclaimed, "how can you 
jest when you see I am unhappy ? " 

" My little woman, what is it then 1 Has 
Hughie learnt to smoke ? " 

" Frank ! " I cried again, shocked at his 
audacity, "you know even John does not do 
that.'' 

" Then what can it be 1 " 

'* They are falling in love already. " 

Frank gave a prolonged whistle ; then burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter. 

"Why, Gracie, my dear, that comes well 
from you. Have you not assured me over and 
over that you have been in love with me since 
you were twelve years old ? " 

Figuratively, I hid my diminished head for 
the charge was most true. My husband and I 
had met as children, and I could not remember 
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tlie time througliout my school-days when I 
had ceased to dream of him. 

I retired as usual, defeated. Frank finished 
his toilet aud descended to his breakfast with 
perfect serenity, joked' with the boys, pinched 
the girls' cheeks to give them a colour, then, 
shameful to relate, lit a cigar and went to his 
office ! 

I betook myself, as early as the business of 
the house would admit, to Madame Lef^bore's. 
This time I went alone. The frost had been 
succeeded by a coating of snow, this had in 
its turn cleared away before the powerful rays 
of the sun, which now was shining gladly 
over the freshened earth as if in triumph at his 
victory. Field and glade were smiling beneath 
his beams as though conscious of and rejoic- 
ing in his power, and care seemed lightened 
and life most blessed. Somehow in the morn- 
ing light the trouble of the night before 
appeared very different from what it had done 
by the fireside, and I was almost inclined to echo 
Franks laugh at my fears as puerile . and vain. 

The lake so lately frozen over, where Nathalie 
had deserted the gay skaters, was dimpling all 
over as in mirth, and there was a hum of glad- 
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ness on the air as if bees and birds were cominor 

o 

forth again, rejoicing in a new and vernal birth. 
The rich land of the Park, the lower ground 
fringed with willows, sloped down to the road 
from a bend in which the house in its massive 
architecture was visible. Beneath it was a 
terrace supported on a succession of stone 
arches, in whose hollows ivy and ferns and a 
hundred parasytical plants climbed and twined 
in rich confusion, as many a human parasite 
might have climbed to the place of state above. 
I stood and looked up at it, and a muttered 
remark I had once fancied I overheard from 
Harold Whymper as he turned away from this 
very position, occurred to me, that it was 
" better than the study of artillery I " It was 
better, no doubt, than a great deal on earth, 
this high, rich, easy life. What a source of 
usefulness, what a mighty lever, what a 
machinery for good such powerful wealth 
might be! Madame Lef^bure certainly did 
not hoard, she was ever ready to give ; but at 
her advanced years she was not an active 
visitor, nor equal to much exertion. To Henri 
was already entrusted much of the means 
which would come into his hands by-aud-by. 
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and be was recognised by all as tbe almoner 
of bis grandmother's bounty. To bim came 
tbe benevolent witb scbemes for tbe benefit oi 
society ; to bim the collectors for foreign andk. 
borne missions ; to bim tbe tradesman wbooc 
bard times or otber adverse circumstances ha» 
depressed ; to bim tbe poor cottager striving 
"to keep a roof over bis bead ;" to him t 
clergyman for aid for bis parish and scboo 
In fact, it seemed as if "his alms were as 
quent as tbe applications of misery." 

I entered the Park grounds by a side e 
trance, tbe principal one not being so near t 
town from whence I came. From my pa 
diverged shady watercourses, and a still 
rower way led to a grotto by the lake " fring 
with pendulous berries." A pale butterfl 
"harbinger of spring," flitted past me into o 
of these, and back again immediately as ^ 
distrustful of tbe shade. ^ * Beautiful creature, i 
loves the sun ! '' I thought. And then ncEj 
thoughts did chide me for blaming one who, lil^ 
that gay insect, loved to bask in the passi»i 
favour or joys of the hour. Nathalie might fc>* 
associated with elf-haunted woods, but only 
the ruling spirit, or mistress of the fairy seen 
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^ed from brighter bowers to visit and enliven 
^*^e shade. She was born for sunshine, and yet I 
^^embered that sunshine casts the shadow. 

It may seem strange to say there was some- 

*^^ng depressing to me about all this luxury of 

^ and nature, in the drooping of the willows, 

^i the waving of a solemn welcome of the 

*fJl pampas-grass. I felt it so for the first 

^im ^, and only when Nathalie bounded down 

^^^ xnarble steps and along the broad terrace to 

^^^t me did the whole aspect of nature seem 

"Madame,*' she cried almost throwing her- 
^-"^ into my arms, *'I am so glad you have 
^'^^ «. Grandma' is not well, and in her own 
^^^^^ all day, and Henri away. The house 



^^•^ so very — ^very quiet, it frightened me. I 

^^Id have liked to pull up some of the 

^^ J^ets that I might hear a step to show we 

^^€ alive. I don't think you care for me, 

J^^-^ame, but I was coming over to visit you, 

^>na so lonely. You will care for me a little 

l^ittle, will you not? as you would for a 

^^vxghty child ? Voila ! " And she threw 

^^i her head, and in her bright eyes were two 

^^^itable tears. 
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Nathalie in tears 1 I put my arm round her 
and kissed her more tenderly than I had ever 
done before. We entered the house together. 
As in the grounds, a shadow seemed to fall 
across the doorway depressing my spirits. The 
interior was elegant and luxurious, more in the 
English than Continental style, however, for 
Madame Lefdbure came of an English family, 
and showed it in many unmistakable ways. 
To one like me, accustomed to the clatter and 
chatter, the flitting to and fro, with all the 
constantly recurring claims of a large family 
and busy household, my friend's luxurious 
rooms looked almost desolate. I could not 
wonder at a lif]rht nature being; somewha\::j 
depressed, or a young girl's seeking an exciting 
change. Nathalie was too young to rejoice L 
a sense of wealth and the power it gives, 
really believe if she had been told she was fznz 
leave it all and go to live in the greenwoo^^ 
surrounded by swarthy admirers, she wouLJ 
have gladly hailed the proposal, and rejoice^ 
in the prospect of freedom. 

"Where is Miss Sibthorpe?" I asked. 

" Miss Sibthorpe ? I do not know, and I dM 
not care. I ofiended her." 
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And SO having received an affront, the 
governess had deserted her youthful charge. 
This was not well. 

" Tell me of Hugh," said Nathalie. 

Ah, the little monkey knew my weak point, 
and by this happy allusion to my dearest son 
turned my attention immediately from herself. 
There was a certain compassion in her tone 
which I answered. 

- " Hugh is well, my dear ; well and happy. 
I don't know why you should pity him." 

" Ah, Madame Berrige, don't think I pity ; 
I envy — envy his content. If it rains, or the 
sun does not shine out, I am miserable. If 
there is no change in my life from day to day, 
I am weary of it. Hugh can sit in one room 
for hours in sunshine or. darkness, alone or 
with you all, yet never seems ennuye." 

" Hugh has good company, my dear." 

" You, Madame ? " 

** No, One with whom we can only walk by 
faith, yet who never ^ leaves or forsakes ' His 
people." 

" Ah,", sighed Nathalie, looking up with a 
meek and reverent air. 

I suppose she was afraid of my continuing 
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the subject, for ahe offered agaia to acqtu 
her grandmother with my visit, but I detail 
her. 

" Nathalie, did it ever occur to you w 
you might make this beautiful house ? " 

"No," she replied wonderingly. 

" Home." 

Nathalie opened her bright eyes in 
feigned amazement. 

" If you were as anxious to please here it 
only your grandmother, brother, and govem) 
as you are in society, even with my boys I 
girls for instance, what might it not become 

" Madame Berrige," she answered stead 
" how can it be ? Grandma' is so good- 
very good ; she could not come down as ] 
as me." (Nathalie's English was not alw. 
grammatical.) " And Heuri — eh bien ! I dc 
uuderstand him at all. Voila!" And tu 
iug to a side-table she took up a French ne 
paper, the leading article of which bore im 
peueil-marks. " Henri does this. I love 
hdh France; I would return: but here 
are, I must be happy. I am often wear^ 
this life, but something better may come 1 
other day." 
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" Child ! " I exclaimed almost impatiently, 
** do not complain of the quiet in which 
your days are passed, but thank God for 
all the blessings you enjoy rather than desire 
what might work you ill. It may be some 
day you will look back to the beautiful, 
easy, safe life you now lead, and wish that 
its opportunities for good were yours once 
more." 

Was I speaking prophetically ? I know not ; 
but Nathalie seemed sobered, nay, impressed 
by my words. To relieve, or rather lighten 
the influence, I proposed to read some lines 
which I had copied into my note-book, as was 
my habit with any short passages which pleased 
me. I told her she would be sure to like 
them. 

" Who wrote them, Madame ? " 

" Miss Muloch." 

*' The same who wrote * John Halifax ? ' " 

" The same.'' 

** I shall like them," she replied. " * John 
Halifax' always reminds me of your John." 

I did not imagine she admired " my John " 
particularly, and knew too well his opinion of 
her. Without pursuing the fancied likeness, 
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therefore, I simply contented myself with read- 
ing the lines. 

" Why should we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 
And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ? 

Each turning round a small, sweet face, 

As beautiful as near ; 
Because it is so smaU a face, 

"We will not see it clear. 

And so it turns from us, and goes 

Away in sad disdain : 
Though we would give our lives for it. 

It never comes again." 

Nathalie was silent for some time ; at last 
she said softly — 

" Do you think a time will ever come when 
I shall want to see one of these days again ?" 

" Mayhap," I returned, " for who can tell 
what lieth before them? and youth is life's 
gladdest season." 

I was sorry for speaking so ill-advisedly, or 
bringing a cloud over the bright spirit of the 
girl. She turned away without another word 
to seek her grandmother. 

As she did so, a handkerchief she had put 
to her face a minute before dropped from her 
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pocket. I did not observe it until she had left 
the room. There was a slight breeze from an 
open window, and a piece of paper became 
detached and rolled over on the carpet. I 
stooped to pick it up. It was a crumpled 
envelope, and bore the address of Harold 
Whymper! 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Nathalie's training. 



I ROLLED the envelope into the handkerchief, 
and placed both on the nearest chair. I had 
no right to keep it, but Nathalie should have 
my opinion upon this evidence of her pastime. 
"What ought I to do ? How should I act ? I 
hurriedly asked myself. Should I conceal 
from her grandmother that the child was 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence, and 
thus aid and abet it ? or could I wound thci 
tender heart that trusted her, and had already^ 
known so many sorrows? I had little tim^ 
to deliberate, for even as I stood perplexec^ 
Madame Lefdbure entered, leaning on he^ 
grandchUd. 

Without the least trepidation or apparen 
haste Nathalie took up the handkerchief 
don't know why, but I felt without looking aCi: 
her that her fingers detected the paper whichiii 
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lay crushed in its folds. I was far more dis- 
composed than she, and could scarcely answer 
Madame Lefdbure's affectionate greeting with 
my usual self-possession. I felt the old lady 
look keenly at me for a minute, but her appro 
hension was for me, not for any trouble in 
which she might have a part. 

Why was it that Nathalie did not leave us ? 
Was it that, with the fine keen instinct which 
she possessed as largely as any one I knew, 
she perceived my embarrassment and divined 
the cause? Her eyes did not rest on mc 
inquiringly. Once only I met them, and their 
glance was clear and frank. An infant's might 
have conveyed as little suspicion or mistrust. 
Secretly I began to suspect my own suspicion, 
and charge myself with injustice. The girl 
might have directed an envelope in very idle- 
ness without any definite purpose. She might 
have put my name — any name — upon it. What 
more likely than that she should have written 
the address of the finest young man of her 
acquaintance, an officer who had shown her 
some attention ? Did that proclaim she meant 
to post it ? Pshaw 1 as Frank said, I was tor- 
menting myself needlessly; misled by a fancy : 

M 
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suffering " as a busybody " iu other 
matters. 

Madame Lef^bure was the first to 
her grandchild's absence. Nathalie 
affectionate dismissal with perfect ui 
She saw the proposal did not come J 
though she may have had some misgi 
to what it might lead. 

" I am uneasy about that dear 
Madame Lef^bure said when we we 
together. " She is a very sunbeam, b 
times her brightness seems overshadow 
Mine is gone, though not my peac 
God ; that will increase in its flow ' ae 
until I ' know even as I am known, 
nity. I fear Miss Sibthorpe does no 
Nathalie ; nay, sometimes fancy s 
repels her. This is my chief trouble.' 

An idea occurred to me. 

"May I sec Miss Sibthorpe aL 
asked. 

Madame Lef^bure looked surprised, 
" Certainly." 

" You know, dear Madame," I ct 
" that I have to deal with the youi 
day, and understand all their little ■^ 
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may truly say, it is the study of my life to 
make my children useful and happy, remem- 
bering cares must come upon them by and 
by. I may be able to give one who is not a 
mother some hints as to the power of attrac- 
tion." 

At that moment, turning to look from a 
window, I caught sight of Miss Sibthorpe as 
she slowly paced the terrace beneath. There 
was something in her figure which conveyed a 
sense of loneliness, and my anxiety for the 
pupil became blended with compassion for the 
gouvemante. Miss Sibthorpe was not a young 
girl; perhaps it might be difficult to define 
her exact age, but it probably lay between 
thirty and forty. She was an orphan, I knew, 
and had early been turned adrift, as it were, 
on a pitiless world to earn her own bread. 
Thapks to the liberality of a distant relative, 
she had received a superior education, and 
was able to maintain herself in independence. 
There is no loneliness so great as that of a spirit 
which has learned to withdraw into itself, and 
a heart to which no other beats responsive. I 
felt this in the air of reticence which led me 
to think she was secretly sad and ill at ease. 
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I began at once with what I had joined h^ 
to say. 

j{ ** Miss Sibthorpe, I have often wished M 

speak to you about your pupil." 

Miss Sibthorpe elevated her eyebrows an 
waited for me to continue, expressing neithe 
interest nor curiosity. 

" Is she advancing ? " I asked. 
** In what ? " answered the governess, wit: 
a cold smile. 

"In her studies with you 1 " 
" Certainly not." 
5 I honoured the candour of this admissioc 

•• ' which might have cost her the present engage 

ment, a loss of a comfortable home and abund 
ant means, and cast her upon the world one 
more. As candidly I questioned — 
" To what do you attribute this ? " 
" Not to inability to learn," Miss Sibthorp 
replied. " On the contrary, Mademoiselle Le 
I fdbure is intelligent, and can readily acquire 

; but she is uncertain, without earnest habib 

•'; and has no application." 

», "Is that all?" 

"She hates anything, in study at least 
which costs an effort to gain." 
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" And when sbe does not work or prepare 
for you how do you meet her ? " 

" I have tried every mode of punishment 
suitable to a young lady at her years and of 
lier position." 

" Did you ever try loving her ? " 

Miss Sibthorpe looked as if my question was 
no evidence of my sanity. I repeated it. 

" No,'* she returned candidly, *' she would 
not let me love her. I could not." 

" Then how do you expect to lead her ? " 

" Mrs. Berridge," exclaimed the governess, 
looking gravely at me, " there is only one 
person who leads this young lady." 

" Do you mean her own wayward will ? " 

*'No, but one who understands that way- 
ward will only too well ; who humours her 
fancies and flatters her vanity. I mean 
Louise." 

This idea was not new to me, though ex- 
tremely repugnant, but I simply answered, 

" If your surmise is correct, it is a very 
wrong state of things. As a general rule, a 
young servant is a bad guide, and incapable 
of influencing aright one so much above her 
in position. Of course there are some noble 
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exceptions," I add<j(i hastily, as the remem- 
brance of one or two Christian girls who had 
in their humble station glorified God, and 
exerted an influence for good, rose to my 
mind. "Besides, Louise is frivolous and 
interested." 

" Louise is frivolous and grasping, Made- 
moiselle Lef^bure is frivolous and vain," she 
replied with bitterness. 

This was going rather too far, so I drew 
myself up and. intimated as much both by 
words and gesture. 

** Mrs. Berrige," returned the governess 
gravely, "you do not know this child." 

'a think I do." 

'* Do you know that either by nature, or 
from that false maid's training, I find her to 
be so thoroughly false that if she appeared 
to love me I should accuse her at once o£ 
insincerity, and suspect her of some sinisteJ^ 
motive ? " 

"My dear Miss Sibthorpe, the child doe^ 
not seem to me incapable of loving." 

" Ah, true love is unselfish ; hers is all self^ 
She can only love where her vanity is flat-^ 
tered, her person admired." 
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" Well, all must admire it to a certain 
degree; but it strikes me Nathalie wants to 
have her affections cultivated as well as her 
inind. The disparity of years between her 
and the grandmother precludes the close 
intercourse and interchange of thought which 
we call communion, and which only kindred 
spirits enjoy. Her brother is constantly 
engaged with other things. I must tell him 
he should endeavour to make her a com- 
panion in his cares and pleasures, not put 
her aside as a pretty piece of furniture, or a 
trifling toy only fit for idle hours. You, Miss 
Sibthorpe, might win her to yourself, and 
weaken the maids influence, by forbearance 
and tenderness. You may seem interested 
in what interests her as far as may be. Try 
to be a child again for her sake ; joy in her 
innocent pleasures, and love her in spite of 
wilfulness and waywardness. Pardon me if I 
ask, have you no interest in life ? " 

" None," was the sad reply. " I am an 
oxphan and alone." 

My heart was moved with compassion. 

* * You have a Friend above ? " 

** I've lost Him," she whispered. 
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" Did you ever know Him V* 

'' I thought so." 

" Then come back to Him/' I pleaded ear- 
nestly. ***He will receive you graciously; 
He will heal your backslidings, and love you 
freely/ Come confessing failure, and take up 
this arduous task of reclaiming the young girl 
whose training is for a time committed to your 
care, from vanity and folly to a higher, nobler 
part. Try to infuse something earnest and 
true into her life. Let her see at least, that 
you are in earnest, and influenced by higher 
than earthly motives for her good.*' 

" I will try," Miss Sibthorpe murmured. 

That was all we said just then. Of course I 
did not tell her of what I had recently sus- 
pected Nathalie. I had no authority for going 
so far. Madame Lefdbure awaited me in t\x^ 
room I had left. 

"Do you think Miss Sibthorpe fitted t^ 
be my dear child's companion ? " she aske^ 
immediately. 

** I hope so ; I think she sees what L 
required." 

"Then you would not advise me to seek 
another ? " 
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" Certainly not. I believe it would be un- 
wise, nay, injurious to both. But dear 
Madame Lef^bure, if I dared I would suggest 
another change," I added hesitatingly. 

My old friend looked anxiously at me ; I 
could not keep her in suspense. 

" Louise/' I said. 

" What 1 part with Louise V* she exclaimed 
aghast. " How would the child be dressed ? 
Low would she get on in any way ? " 

I did not reply, but there came to my 
memory some words Frank had once spoken 
to me, 

" Ah, dear little woman, you have renounced 
the pomps and vanities of the world for your- 
self, but have you renounced them for your 
children 1 " It is a question Christian parents 
may too often put to their own hearts. 

After the silence had continued for some 
time I said gently, 

**Dear Madame, I have presumed." 

^'No, no," she returned, " you could not do 

^till there was more of her natural stateli- 
and dignity than of mere affection in the 
tost, and I was ill at ease as I bade her 
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adieu, feeliDg I had indeed, overstepped tLe 
limits of friendship. She held my hand in 
parting; then the old tide of tenderness 
apparently welled up within her, and she 
sighed in confidence. 

" Dear, dear, how blind we are I children 
groping in the dark ! It is so hard sometimes 
to know what is right." 

" Do you think it is well to follow what is 
called * providential guiding V" I asked. 

" I must confess I do," she replied, "though 
we could not lay it down as a rule for others. 
Still, by some means the Lord always shows 
me my way out of a difficulty." 

" Then wait on Him," I whispered, " and 
He will show us what is well to do in this 
little matter. It is such a comfort to me to 
think that nothing concerning us is beneath 
His attention. My daily life is so made up of 
little things." 

" But we should not set aside the dictates 
of prudence and common sense." 

" Oh no," I exclaimed, " Frank insists 
strongly upon this, and declares much mis- 
chief is done even among true Christians by 
not acting as reasonable creatures. He says 
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unless we exercise some judgment we cannot 
expect God to work miracles for our relief. 
Frank is always right, you know." 

** Yes, dear, always," she answered without 

a smile ; " but " reverting to the old 

trouble, " it is so difficult to train the 
young." 

**Most difficult I I think we can only do so 
by remembering we once were young." 

** There are some who will never grow 
old.'' 

" It is being so much with my boys," I 
rejoined, not affecting to misunderstand. 
" Frank and 1 are more like their elder 
brother and sister ; in fact, I am their con- 
Jidante as well as friend. I verily believe 
their pulses never beat wildly without sending 
a corresponding thrill through mine, and a 
shadow on their bright faces is a shadow on 
my heart." 

"They trust you," she said sadly. "The 
heart can never be poor and alone upon which 
another reposes." 

I knew she thought of her lost daughter, 
and yearned with unspeakable tenderness over 
the dead child's child. As may be seen, we 
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had been a long time in bidding farewell, yet 
I lingered still as to divert her mind« 

I led her to speak of Henri and of her 
hopes for him, for on this subject she had 
no misgivings. 

"He is noble and true," she exclaimed; 
" full of life and energy, yet with wisdom and 
discretion beyond his years. The happiest 
hours I know next to those passed in com- 
munion with my Almighty Friend, are spent 
in listening to what my son has been enabled 
to do for Him." 

"Do you think, Madame, there will be 
room in heaven for regret that we have done 
so little here ? " 

*' I do ; as much regret as will depreciate 
self and exalt the Saviour. As much review 
of the past as will heighten, not mar, the en- 
joyment of the present." 

I took this thought away with me to my 
comfort, for I had often feared when I reached 
the glory-land a remembrance of my shameful 
failures and shortcomings on earth would 
follow and overshadow me. Brought in under 
the shelter of the blood, had I manifestly 
lived under the shelter of the blood? or had, 
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c3Xired salvation while meanly avoiding all 
[i the profession of the cross entailed? 
1, I sometimes got such a view of the 
sled work of the Lord Jesus as to make 

xise superior to a morbid dwelling on my 
a. unworthiness, until I was wholly taken 

in the contemplation of the matchless 
ellence of His person and character. Even 

I trusted it would be in the world of 
^<^h He is the light and centre. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SCIENCE AND SENSE. 

For many days after this I was unable to 
learn how Miss Sibthorpe progressed in the 
work I had prescribed. All my leisure was 
of course given to the entertainment of our 
guests, and I did not like absentiug myself 
from my sister-in-law unnecessarily. Harold 
came down unexpectedly, and I could almost 
forgive his arrival on account of the pleasure 
it gave his mother. Whatever were his faults 
in his father s eyes, in hers he apparently had 
none, for the pride and overweening fondness 
with which she regarded him were evident to 
all. Her affection was weak in the extreme, 
almost childish in its outgoings, but this 
probably resulted from constitutional delicacy 
as much as from lack of force of character and 
strength of will. To give Harold his due, he 
did not take advantage of this weakness in 
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mother, nor yet seemed bored by it. It 

quietly submitted to as a just and not 
avagant tribute to his merits. Further 
1 this, I must admit I could find no ground 
alarm, no cause of complaint in his con- 
t at this time. He behaved himself ad- 
ably, and constituted himself the escort of 
sister and Ursie on all occasions, ever 
icing a kindness and consideration which 
ed him not a little in my esteem. This 
>iirable impression was confirmed by the 

that Ursie's manner was so free and un- 
rained it placed them at once on the safe 

easy footing of brother and sister rather 
a. of a more distant relationship, therefore 
could have no incentive to mere idle 
^ntry. Not for one moment did it lighten 
' flirtation. With a truer nature than 
old's it might have deepened into some- 
§ more earnest, and have communicated 
^Urnestness to her. I did not fear for my 
filter, her child-like simplicity plainly told 
Woman's nature was not aroused. Henri 
^Ijure was frequently with them ; indeed I 
^ght Gertrude's gentle grace and a pretty 

of dependence of manner — which men, 
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especially strong men, always like, because it 
gives them a due sense of superiority — were 
making a favourable impression on his not 
very susceptible nature. By it weak men too 
are won, for it flatters their vanity by assum- 
ing the virtue they have not ; but only those 
who are self-reliant know how to hold a 
woman^s trust. I don't think the self-reliance 
I mean interferes with, still less supersedes, 
our dependence upon God, but rather results 
from this, and is only at its best in hearts 
which feel that God is working in, and by, and 
for them. 

As for Nathalie, she also, behaved admir- 
ably, and disarmed suspicion, devoting her- 
self generally to Hugh, with the innocent 
tenderness of a child, with the lively grace 
she knew so well how to use. In our general 
assemblies she invariably sought a place at 
Hugh's side, and Harold and she rather seemed 
to avoid one another. Was his jealousy 
aroused? or had her mood changed and so 
indifference resulted? The latter seemed 
most probable. Alf generally hovered near 
her, and they formed not the least interesting 
group of the many into which our young 
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^ople were frequently broken up. Jolin, 
^hose sight was much improved, was now 
'esuming his studies, and appeared unwilliug 
5 engage in friendly converse or discussion. 
Iwajs reserved in manner, and cautious in 
livering an opinion, he was now becoming 
aost taciturn. 

* I say, old fellow," Alf once exclaimed, 
sn, as usual, our party had formed them- 
^^s into knots of twos and threes, John 
^ding aloof from all, " you seem as averse 
tlae sound of your own voice as you once 
Rested you might be on a desert island." 

I don't think the suggestion was mine/* 
^xned John gravely ; " at least, in this case 

great minds did not move together. How- 
^, let it pass. There is a difference between 
0.g averse to and alarmed at." 

* Drawing nice distinctions as usual ; split- 
g hairs," laughed Alf good-humouredly. 
obn, do you know you are closely related 
"tie old serpent ? " 

'"No." 

Then know it now. Was he not the father 
subtlety?" 

* ^ill it draw too nice a distinction if I 
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say I may be allied to, though not descended 
from?" asked John with a smile. But his 
brother only parried the question with an- 
other — 

" By the way, how did subtlety come into 
the serpent, or into the world ? " 

" Too deep for us to consider/' 

" You had better not suggest that I am 
shallow,'' rejoined Alf, firing up a little. 

" Did I suggest it ? *' 

There was no getting over John's imper- 
turbable coolness; he was neither willing to 
convince nor be made angry, so the point- 
less discussion dropped. Apparently, however, 
Alf s memory was engaged with the subject he 
had started, for in his father's presence he 
again alluded to the origin of evil. 

** Kevelation is silent," Frank said. *' We 
need not be wise above that which is written.*' 

" If you establish this precedent, sir, we 
should not benefit by modern discoveries, and 
Galileo might have died upon the rack." 

" But don't you see, my son, that the ques- 
tion you have started is outside the range of 
discovery V Frank replied. ** The Bible is not 
a text-book of science, though I believe it 
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never contradicts nature, for one God is the 
author of both, and some daj, when science 
has made better progress, their perfect har- 
mony will be apparent. At present, I can only 
advise you to leave metaphysical reasonings 
alone. The speculations of untutored minds, 
joined to the vain desires of unsanctified 
hearts, are leading thousands of young men, 
who under the influence of the Spirit of God 
might have carried the gospel all over the 
world, into the hopeless labyrinths of infi- 
delity." 

Hugh here drew near and ventured a ques- 
tion. 

" Father, how do doubts of the inspiration 
of Scripture enter the mind ? '^ 

" They are probably injected by the enemy, 
who from the first questioned, ' Yea, hath God 
said ? ' " 

" Then we are not responsible for them V 

** We may not be able to resist their entrance, 
but certainly are responsible for their enter- 
tainment.'' 

" Do you not think we might receive and 
search into their falsity ? " Hugh asked again. 

" The evidences of Christianity will bear the 
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strictest investigation/' his father replied 
" but as for * oppositions of science falsely 8< 
called/ they can only be met by men mentally 
qualified as well as spiritually enlightene< 
for the task. In the majority of instances i 

is safer to banish doubts that tend to infidelity 

■ 

directly they occur.** 

" Were you ever troubled by them ? " 

" Ever ? " returned Frank, with a manne 
and in a tone which told he had suffered onl"' 
too deeply from " the fiery darts of the wicke< 
one." 

" Did you not feel when they were gone a 
if something blighting had passed over you: 
Avhole being ? as if you were inwardly scorched 
in short ? " resumed Hugh eagerly. 

*' Often : it is like the sore spot which \ 
sting has left, and results in a sense of defile 
ment. It makes one feel conscious he ha 
passed through an encounter where humai 
strength could not avail, and has bareL 
escaped with his life, or, what is dearer thai 
life, his trust in God." 

There was a silence after this ; then I caugh; 
my husband's earnest whisper to our boy — 

" You know the only remedy. Come again 
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to the ' Fountain opened for sin and unclean- 
ness/" and saw Hugh's answering glance of 
intelligence and feeling. 

Unobserved, the other little group had been 
attracted by the foregoing conversation. Ha- 
rold was the first to draw near and speak. 

" My dear sir/* he said, addressing Frank, 
" you seem to leave no room for the exercise 
of the powers with which our Creator has 
endowed us. You would have us unquestion- 
ingly bow our intellects to the reception of 
what is contrary to reason, ay, even what is 
contradicted by the evidence of our senses." 

'* I think, Harold," Frank answered, ** you 

would find in God's Word full scope for the 

greatest powers ; but where there is apparent 

contradiction we should bow our intellects to 

the Mightier Intellect which is above all human 

reason. 'Canst thou by searching find out 

God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto 

perfection 1 ' asks one who in the remote past 

was a philosopher, a scientist, a poet, and a 

believer in revealed religion. It is my glory 

as well as comfort to rely upon a God who 

cannot be brought down to the test of my 

common sense." 
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'* Some people would question not the i 
liance, but the attempt to place what yo 
imagination supposes, so far above the rea 
of common sense/' 

" God has placed Himself there," w 
Frank's grave reply. " I presume you are 
believer in evolution." 

" Of course." 

"Then," as Kingsley says, " *if there h 
{■' been an evolution, there must have been ; 

■ ':• Evolver.' ' Faith in an order, which is t! 

basis of science, cannot reasonably be sep 
rated from faith in an Ordainer, which is t 
basis of religion/" 

*'Do you know, sir, that a great scienti 
has said, ' Give me matter, and I will expla 
u the formation of a world ? ' " 

\ "Finish the sentence," answered Fran 

with a smile; "half truths, isolated passage 
misquotations, have ever been stored in t 
devil's arsenal as important weapons which \ 
is ready to use on all occasions. Kant, w! 
expresses himself as you say, adds, * Give i 
matter only, and I cannot explain the form 
tion of a caterpillar.' Ah, my young frien 
I think you will find that every formats 
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and change must have an Originator and 
Gause^ and that before all laws you will need 
the word ' Forecast.' " 

Harold shifted his ground after a little 
further discussion, in which, of course, Frank 
had the best of it, to another stage. 

"Then you believe in the personality of 
Satan and the actual existence of a place I 
should not like to name ? " 

" I do." 

The affirmation was simple and straight- 
forward, but almost stern. The look which 
accompanied it might have conveyed a great 
deaL 

" I am not a clever reasoner — not a reasoner 
at all in fact," put in Ursie, with that instinct 
which ever leads us to come between com- 
batants; "but I think the challenge of the 
poor old woman to the infidel orator the best 
and most convincing argument I have heard : 
* Tell me what your teaching has done for 
you, and I will tell you what my religion has 
done for me.' " 

" Eight, my dear," returned her father, with 
a smile of approval. "That challenge con- 
tains the most powerful evidence for the truth 
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of tlie Bible — its internal evidence, that ia 
suitability to our need, and effects on m 
hearts aud lives. The old woman felt reli 
Lad lightened care in life for her, and n 
death easy." 

" Cousin Ursic," said Harold lightly, « 
to test my daughter, or punish her for i: 
ferenee, " aa one fact is worth a thoui 
abstract theories, tell us what yours 
done for you." 

"This is not an experience-meeting," 
replied, colouring. 

" What is an experience-meeting ? " 

"A gathering of those who profess ti 
true Christians, at which they relate 1 
spiritual experience." 

" Did you ever tell yours ? " 

" I was never at such a meeting," ■ 

" Do you approve of them 1 " 

Ursie hesitated; she may have been dc 
ful as to the wisest mode of answering, bui 
love of truth was strong, so she simply 3a 

"I do not." 

"You are wise, fair coz," returned Ha 
laughing. "There is but one parade I j 
for, but surely a parade of the secret 
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ought to be sacred emotions of the 
every right-minded person should con- 

bis reminds me of a story I heard of a 
r who in time of war stole out to some 
svood to pray/' I put in. " He was ob- 
l by the sentries and brought before the 
1 on the charge of being a spy. Of 
, the poor man had to confess the truth. 
1 down there and pray/ exclaimed the 
1, * for you never had such need of it in 
ife ! * The soldier, expecting to be shot, 
I out his whole soul before God. ' That 
)/ said the ofl&cer, ' you are free. If you 
ot been often on parade you could not 
lone so well at review.' His being able 
I his experience in prayer saved that 
life." 

e was a sensible man in his public 
• if not in his private/' said Harold, 
use there was to be an end attained by 
his experience just then." 
irold, if you speak as a sensible man, 
st believe you are one." 
ntend you to do so. Aunt Berridge/' he 
.. "I have been some time trying to 
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bring you all to tbia couclusion. Do yc 
thiak one's speech a fair means of judgin 
of ebaracter ? " 

Harold had seldom appealed to me sine 
our early encounter. Now, I tried to me 
bim in a friendly spirit. 

" I scarcely tbink it is ; at least, not befoi 
an eartbly tribunal. You know wbat tl 
Bible says about our words." 

" Do you always appeal to tbe Bible, Am 
Berridge ? " 

" I am asbamed to say I do not." 

" Why should you be ashamed 1 Not 1 
say anything outrageously irreverent, yo 
surely don't think the precepts of such a 
old-fashioned book can be reduced to practic 
now ? " 

"I tbink tbe principles may." 

" For example " 

" Not to meet wrong with wrong," 

"But to punish wrong is not meeting 
with wrong." 

" Hallo 1" exclaimed Frank, coming ton 
rescue, " who is encroaching on my dominioi 
This is talking law and logic." 

" It is truly talking law," I rejoined as t 
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Aea occurred to me. "The gospel deals in 



yrace." 



"The gospel is 'grace reigning through 
righteousness/ " Frank said. 

"As Alf says, *I do not understand your 
subtleties,"* exclaimed Harold, as he walked 
away. " Here comes my governor : he is one 
of the initiated." 

"We were talking about revelation," 
Frank remarked to my brother, "and Ursie 
has discovered the greatest argument given 
for it — its effect upon the life." 

"It can comfort the dying," answered 
Elaymond, " for I witnessed this even to-day 
in an hospital; but I want to see in our 
barrack-rooms that it can strengthen the 
living. A man who would walk up to a 
cannon's mouth without fear will shrink from 
the imputation of being religious as a crime. 
'I ain't religious,' said a young fellow, crim- 
soning to his ears when a comrade had sent 
tne to invite him to our reading-room. ' My 
lad,' I said, ' I am glad to see you are ashamed 
>f the confession.' ^Fm thinking 'tis the 
opposite way,' he replied, 'and that I was 
iishamed of the suspicion.' " 
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" I expect iu your great naval and mi 
hospitals you see a good deal of what is ' 
' death-bed repentance/ " 

" ludced we do, and find that what a 
man says is true — ' A death-bed repeuta 
never to be encouraged before the tin 
discouraged at the time.'" 

This ended our serious converse, au^ 
turned to follow Hugh, who some time 1 
had left the drnwiog-room, in passing 
lessly througli the eutrance-hall I sad 
came upon Harold Whymper etandiog 
to Nathalie, and holding her little ha 
his breast. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



NOT DEFEATED. 



I PASSED up the stairs without a second glance 
towards our young guests. I could not see 
whether either looked abashed, but felt quite 
sure Nathalie did not, for I heard her say in 
au easy, careless tone which I suspected was 
intended to reach my ear, 

•*My finger does not pain now, thank 
you. 

I did not believe she had hurt it in any 
way. The young deceiver I 

What was this little episode to me ? I could 
not but ask myself the question to choke down 
my rising indignation. Nathalie was not my 
daughter, nor was Harold my son. Young 
people had ever fallen in love since the world 
began, and ever would while the world lasted. 
As far as my own feelings were concerned, I 
much preferred their becoming attached to 
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ooe another tlian seeing disunion wrouglit 
between my boys by tbe girl's foolish coquetry. 
There was no unsuitability in age, character, 
position, &c. ; as to these, " the course of true 
love" might run smoothly for the young 
artilleryman and the little maiden of his 
choice. But there was one feature in the case 
from which my soul revolted in deep disgust, 
and that was the duplicity. No one beside 
me suspected the existence of an attachment. 
Harold had been Ursie's escort, while Nathalie, 
as I have said, sought shelter, as it were, at 
Hugh's side. There was strong independence 
of disposition about the girl in going alone 
where she pleased, and doing as her wayward 
fancy led. Still it was rather according to 
what I have endeavoured to convey, the fear- 
less independence of a child than the forward- 
ness of a woman, and could give way in turn 
to a most captivating submission of manner 
when with one she wished to win. Those very 
characteristics made it difficult for me to inter- 
fere, even had I the right, which I avowedly 
had not. Yet I could not lend myself to the 
deception practised by these foolish young 
people, and so become a party to their designs* 
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ould not conceal the matter : I would tell 
iri. 

Jnfortunately he had left the house with 
sister before I came to this conclusion, so 
xd to defer my confidence to another day. 
xquainted Frank with my resolve, and he 
te approved of it. He thought it due to 
friendship with Madame Lef^bure not to 
►w her grandchild to be fettered by a foolish 
;agement without her knowledge, and pooh- 
»hed the idea of Nathalie's knowing her 
Q mind. 

' The child is fond of all the boys,'* he said, 
ud of pleasing and fond of teasing. Harold 
>nd of ease, influence, pleasure ; his affec- 
a will never lead him contrary to these. 
ve is no depth or reality about either of 



x" 



his was quite a sweeping verdict for Frank, 
usually took small matters so lightly, 
bably in view of the greater troubles he 
messed, our woman's fears seemed vain, 
found my sister-in-law when next we met, 
^he usually was after our social re-unions, 
e enthusiastic in praise of Mademoiselle 
^bure. 
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" I never saw so elegant a girl," elie 
claimed, "every motion haa the unstm 
grace of a child, and she is so peiff 
ingenuous. Each dress she puts on seen 
suit her better than the one she left off, thi 
that in its turn appeared incomparable, 
wears them all as if they were part of he: 
and she gave them character, so there c 
be no question of their being becon 
There is as little of that awkward consc 
ness of beiug well dressed as there is ol 
having a head upon her shoulders." 

"That is due to her maid's taste and i 
The responsibility as to effect is rolled off ' 
Louise," replied Gertrude, laughing. 

" Why, Gertrude, you surely would not 
from this lovely girl her meed of praise. 
me she seems almost perfect," her m( 
rejoiued. " Don't you think so, Ursie ? 

Gertrude smiled a quiet peculiar ei 
which was vary signi6cant, but T 
answered warmly, 

" I do, indeed." 

The truth was, my child was so clear 
transparent in her own motives and charj 
she bad no suspicion of untruthfulues 
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others. It was harder for Gertrude, who had 
rather too little self-reliance, and on account 
of her brothers superior claims was not 
fiufficiently noticed or brought forward by her 
mother, to understand Nathalie's quiet self- 
issertion. A self-assertion which underlaid, 
tnd. used submission as a cloak while advanc- 
ng to its own end. 

"Madame Lefdbure is very good," began 
tiy sister-in-law again. 

** A sincere and deeply- taught Christian," I 
eplied. 

** So I can see. I know so dittle yet and 
sel so weak, I am rather afraid of such." 

** You would not be afraid of my dear old 
rfend," I returned. 

** Well, it strikes me her dear .little grand- 
h-ild is," she said coolly. " Why surround 
child with such gloomy influences ? Even 
governess is so wise, and the brother so 
^riaturally staid. He is a perfect contrast to 
^5Xr Harold. Don't you think so ? " 

Ihis question -was addressed to me, but to 

^y" surprise my daughter anticipated my 

-I>ly by saying in a very quiet tone — 

"He is indeed." 

o 
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It was the answer her aunt looked for, y 
; I ' from its very straightforwardness and decisi< 

^ '... failed to convince. It might have borne t^ 

widely different interpretations, and a dou 
as to its meaning appeared in my sister-i 
law's next remark. 

*' Harold has at least done all he could f 
your pleasure, Ursie.*' 

*• 1 know it, aunt. He has been very goc 
to us." 
I There was a gentle disclaimer against beir 

the sole or even principal object of her cousii] 
attention, in my daughters speech : her aui 
turned towards her own child. 

" Gertrude, dear, I wish you could imitat 
your charming friend a little." 

" I don't think I could, mamma. I feel w 
are so different, and what suits her would si 
awkwardly on me." 

" Well, I would not have you exactly lik 
her in everything, for of course we are told t 
* seek first the kingdom of God and His right 
eousness,' and I am not quite sure Mademoisell 
Lef(5buro does this. Still we must not judge 
and as our good clergyman says, we shall mee 
a good many in heaven whom we never ex 
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pected to see there. She is very amiable and 
lovable, at all events, and I fancy could easily 
be influenced for good. Can you understand 
the nameless charm about her ? " 

" I see, but I cannot understand it, mamma." 

"Ah, if we could carry the dear little 
Mademoiselle back with us; but I suppose 
c^est impossible.*' 

" I am afraid I should require Louise too, 
mamma, if expected to improve." 

This was said archly. I was quite sure there 
was spirit enough in Gertrude if occasion called 
it forth. For natures like hers an open attack 
which throws one on the defensive is more 
helpful than a quiet and habitual ignoring. 

It was evident Harold would meet with no 
opposition from his mother ; nay more, that 
Lis choice would have the fullest approval. 
Probably his father would support him also : 
we would see how Henri would act. 

Henri received my intelligence with more 
than surprise and disquietude — with real dis- 
may. It was like a blow which awakens one 
suddenly from a dream. Before this I had no 
idea of the hold his sister had upon his affec- 
tions, how proud he felt of her, and how 
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necessary she was to his happiness. Her light- 
ness, when he came under its influence, was a 
relief to his rather burdened spirit, and caused 
him to forget the cares which in his earnest 
zeal he was making his own. Her grace and 
beauty softened his heart and saved his life 
from becoming prosaic. Still he enjoyed her 
pretty ways and varying moods much as we 
take what are called the common blessings of 
existence — sunshine, music, flowers and fruit, 
without reflecting upon the joys they awaken, 
and of which they prove a continual spring. 
The thought of parting from her had never 
occurred to him, and to part with her so soon, 
and to one of whom he knew so little, was 
exceedingly distasteful. Not for a moment 
could the idea be entertained. 

'* She is too young -to form a serious attach- 
ment for years to come ! " he exclaimed. 
** Nathalie could not be serious. She may like 
this young man your nephew well enough, 
Madame, but as for loving — pshaw I Still I 
must not have my little girl taught lightness 
and to become a coquette." 

Taught indeed? Ah! how blind men are 
when their afiection is moved. 
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** Madame," he began again after a pause, 
" you understand your sex and I do not. 
Shall I speak to my sister about Monsieur 
your nephew 1 " 

I thought for a moment. 

"Probably that would only induce the 6vil 
Tve seek to avert/' I replied. " If you want 
to invest a man with interest to a woman, 
attack him ; if you wish to put all. thoughts of 
him out of her head, do not begin by telling 
her she is on no account to allow herself to 
like him. The immediate effect of speaking 
to your sister before you have taken more de- 
cided action in the matter in hands might be 
injurious, and opposition only confirm a mere 
passing fancy." 

" Nathalie is a child." 

** She is seventeen. Some girls are children 
at seventeen ; some women." 

I did not say which his sister was. I knew 
he thought the former while I thought the 
latter. 

" But how could she like him ? " Henri per- 
sisted. " She never appeared to do so." 

" Ah, my young friend, you do not imder- 
stand our sex ! " I returned, laughing. 
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" I do not," he rejoined with a little sigh. 
*'I thought they were all candid and sincere; 
never saying more than they mean.'* 

"They often mean a great deal more than 
they say, which is more to the point." 

" Uh hien ! " he sighed again. " Madame, I 
cannot say to you what I think of Whymper." 
(He slurred the name as Nathalie did mine.) 
" Pardon, Madame, but from your observations 
he has sought to beguile the aflfections of an 
innocent child, or misled her by attention. I 
shall talk to him." 

We agreed it was better not to take Madame 
Lefdbure into our confidence, but to save her 
needless alarm and anxiety. As Henri decided 
that no communication, save of the most 
guarded nature, should pass between his little 
sister and her gallant admirer, I told him of 
my discovery of the envelope, at which he knit 
his brows in severe displeasure. 

"Could Nathalie secretly have received a 
letter V he reflected. "I open the post-bag 
each morning. Perhaps Louise or one of the 
other servants has aided her." 

" I suspect Louise." 

** Then she must be dismissed." 
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His tone was decisive, but 1 began to protest. 

" Your grandmother would not consent to 
this," I said. 

" I shall satisfy Grandma. Louise must be 
dismissed." 

There was no question of expediency with 
Henri Lefdbure. If a thing was right to do, it 
must be done at any cost. 

" I fear I have not made my sister my com- 
panion and friend,'' he said musingly. " She 
was so much younger in every way that I 
could only regard her as a light-hearted child. 
I never wanted her to become a woman, and 
should as soon have thought of attaching a 
weight to a butterfly, or clipping the wings of 
a bird, or severing the tongue of a nightingale, 
as of taking the brightness out of her life by 
burdening her heart with a care. I shall talk 
to Whymper." 

I knew what this portended, for I had felt 
in some measure towards the girl he so warmly 
defended, and shielded with his great fraternal 
love, much as he felt towards my luckless 
nephew. 

In what words Henri enforced his wishes, or 
rather commands, I know not, but afterwards 
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learnt from him that Harold strenuously in- 
sisted on the existence of an attachment be- 
tween himself and Nathalie, and pleaded his 
cause with all the eloquence of which he was 
master. It was not without effect, for despite 
his apparent coldness Henri seemed softened, 
and in some measure to sympathise. He would 
not permit an engagement however, or even 
any direct communication, but if at the end 
of two years Harold was in a position to marry, 
and Nathalie fancy free, he might press his suit 
That this was far from satisfying the carpet- 
knight I knew, who would fain have thrown 
his profession aside at once, and given himself 
up to a life of ease. Still though he might pro- 
test he could not prevail, and so was forced to 
yield. 

Henri then, as briefly and tenderly as he 
could, acquainted his sister with what he had 
done on her behalf, assuring her that her happi- 
ness must ever be his chief consideration. If 
there was one on earth Nathalie really feared, 
it was her brother. She did not venture to 
dispute his will, and was not a girl to take 
refuge in tears. She tried no feminine arts, 
but submitted herself, as a French girl should, 
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to the disposal of her natural guardian. I may 
remark here what might have been more fitly 
stated before, that though their father was an 
Italian, Henri and his sister were born in France, 
and from the time they were received into their 
grandfather's home had been called by his name. 
Their mother's land was their native country. 
Indeed, Henri's devotion to its interests was 
extreme. Though Nathalie, however, proved so 
amenable, she never for one moment led her 
brother to believe that she did not regard the 
young oflScer with extreme favour. On the 
contrary, she manifested so much emotion at 
this juncture, that he kissed her in a tumult of 
compassion, tenderness, and admiration, and all 
but sacrificed his judgment for the girl who 
imagined, at least, she was sacrificing her heart's 
best affections to his imperious pleasure. 

Immediately after this Harold received an 
urgent call back to town, and left us abruptly, 
to the regret of some, the relief of others, and 
the unfeigned dismay of his mother. She may 
have been indulging in some maternal schemes 
and anticipations unknown to us all ; mayhap, 
even unknown to herself. 

But if Nathalie yielded with a good grace to 
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the loss of a lover, not so did she submit to 
the loss of a servant. She stormed and wept, 
threatened and implored, argued and pouted in 
turns, as I afterwards learnt, when told Louise 
was to leave Willow Park. Finally she grew 
sulky, refused to eat, to study, to take pleasure 
in anything, would not speak to her brother, 
was disrespectful to her grandmother, and 
openly insulted Miss Sibthorpe. I am sure the 
latter had a trying time of it, poor deax lady. 
Nathalie's chief displeasure was against me, I 
knew ; and she connected the maid's dismissal 
with the finding of the envelope. Henri carried 
his point however, and satisfied Madame Lef6- 
bure as to the prudence of his resolve with- 
out betraying my trust. Probably she knew 
he had heard somewhat to the servant's dis- 
credit, but I don't think she divined the truth. 
Nathalie was discomfited but not resigned. 
For one moment I found the child's gaze resting 
on me when we next met, and the thought 
**Not defeated I" rose strangely in my mind. 
1 reflected afterwards about the expression in 
her usually bright eyes, for it haunted and 
puzzled me. It was enmity. I met the same 
in a greater degree in the face of the French 
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luaid, when standing one evening on our terrace 
I saw her pass in an open trap on her way to 
the railway station. She bade the coachman 
drive slowly, then come to a halt right opposite, 
and looking up said in imperfect English, but 
with great vehemence and laboured utterance, — 

" I thank you, Madame ; you have been very 
good to me and I thank you. I hope I shall 
never forget how much I owe." 

That was all, but the look of deep malignity, 
of concentrated passion, which crossed her 
features, I could not forget. Hatred is an 
ugly word, but I had provoked it, and began 
to question with myself, had I done well ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HEART- STRUGGLES. 



Our guests departed : a quietness fell upon 
the household, a strange stillness seemed in 
the air ; but not as I said to myself, thank 
God, the stillness of desolation. It was rather 
of repose, as when a strain is removed and 
the immediate sensation is relief. True, I was 
loth to see my brother again depart, and we 
all missed Gertrude sadly, for she had become 
dear to us in her long stay as one of the 
family. We would gladly have kept her 
longer among us, but to this her parents 
would not consent. I could not blame them, 
for would I have had Ursie absent from my 
side ? The girls loved as sisters, and parted 
with many tears. They had the joyful assur- 
ance, however, that they were " of one heart 
and mind," for my child, "not ashamed of the 
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Gospel of Christ/* had used her influence for 
her cousin's good. Gertrude's bodily health 
improved as her eternal interests prospered, 
and she gained not alone in these but in 
strength of character and open rectitude. She 
began not only to think for herself, but act 
upon a rule of right as shown her from above. 
This often leads one to walk in a separate 
path ; but cast wholly upon God, the soul 
which does so benefits immeasurably. 

I put from my mind the thought of my 
nephew and his love-passages : about Nathalie 
I had ceased to trouble myself at all. A 
month had passed carlmly away since we were 
left to ourselves and our own resources. It 
was now early spring, but a fire still burned 
pleasantly in the grate over which I was 
dozing and dreaming in my softly-cushioned 
chair. Never had I more enjoyed the free- 
dom from care which had so blessedly come 
to me: never had repose of mind and body 
so deepened into tlie luxury of laziness. In- 
activity is one thing; repose another. Only 
those who have laboured and grown weary 
can know the blessedness of rest. 

The day was drawing to a close as I sat 
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alone in the failing light. How well I can 
recall, even now, the state of mind in which I 
was when Alf entered, and bending on one 
knee beside me laid his head in my lap; I 
fancy I hear the full glad ring in his voice 
as he said — 

'^ Mother, my studies are nearly completed. 
I have done well in the exam." 

"We are truly glad to know it, my son. 
What then ? " 

He raised his head to look at me as if 
doubtful of my meaning ; then answered — 

"I shall soon go out into the world and 
make my start in life. With father's interest 
I may be well placed; at least, get into a 
good office." 

" What then ? " 

" Oh then," he said, his voice growing fuller, 
and at the same time softening as with some 
strange heart-music, while the fingers which 
held mine closed with an almost painful clasp, 
"hard work. I care not how hard it is if 
only I may attain." 

" To what ? " 

He hesitated ; then in a resolute tone replied, 

" I am no child to shrink from an avowal ; 
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still less am I a love-sick boy. I cannot tell 
\irhen I have not been a man in one thing. 
Can you not guess it, mother ? " 

I could only too well ; but for poor Alf, and 
for us all through him, it was better to draw 
forth his secret thoughts and prove the insta- 
bility of his wishes than let him live on nur- 
sing a delusion. 

"Be a man in giving up an idle dream," 
I said firmly. 

" How do you know it is idle V he 
anxiously questioned. 

" Do not be afraid to give it expression and 
I will tell you," I returned. 

"Then I will not," he almost whispered, 
lingerino[ over the words as if he found 
pleasure in their utterance, at the same time 
averting his crimsoning face. "From my 
earliest boyhood I have been a man in my 
love for Nathalie Lef^bure." 

"Alf," I said softly, laying my hands on 
his shoulders but not venturing to look into 
his face, "this is indeed an idle dream. 
Nathalie only cares for you as she might 
for a brother." 

" How do you know this ? " he again ex- 
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claimed, starting to his feet. *^ Can you— do 
you suspect her of caring for some one else?" 

" I do." 

For a long time after this a silence fell 
between us; a heavy, dead, painful silence, 
which held us as a spell we feared to break. 
My heart was beating wildly, for I could hear 
the laboured breathing, almost the pulse- 
throbs of the boy beside me — the boy who had j 
staked all his hopes of bliss upon an idle dream. 

I might have laughed as other paxenta 
would have done, and cried, ''He will soon 
get over this. He feels as an untried youth, 
the depths of whose nature has never been 
stirred ; such scars are slight, and time is a 
great healer ! " But I could not — ^for the life 
of me I could not. I could even have wept 
to see a boy's hopes shattered, and his ruling 
passion — not in itself an unworthy one — so 
rudely overthrown. 

Stillness yet, but not'.the stillness of repose. 
It was desolation now ; he had lost, and I had 
lost through grieving -for -him. At last he 
asked — 

" Mother, have you good grounds for your 
suspicion 'i 
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"The best," I whispered, "her own assur- 
ance." 

Why did I say this ? Was it betraying 
Henries trust ? Directly the words left my 
lips I regretted them, though little — little did 
I know how they would have been taken, 01 
what they might entail. Oh, could I have 
foreseen I 

Another long oppressive silence. Then, 
though I could not see my boy's face, his 
heavy, hollow tones fell like a hammer-stroke 
upon my heart. 

" Mother, under other circumstances I might 
have striven for my part, and done and dared. 
You know I cannot now. Of all the punish- 
ment that has come upon me for my sin, this 
is the hardest to bear." 

Poor Alf 1 Was he regarding this disap- 
pointment as a judgment for his early passion ? 
That would indeed be a strange, wild stretch 
of fancy. I could not reason thpn, however ; 
I could only listen and assure him, without a 
word, of my sympathy. My very stillness — 
a gesture might do this; but speech would 
only have irritated and increased his pain. 

" Mother, mother ! " he exclaimed wildly 
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"if you love me, keep my secret jealously 
from all ; yes," he added fiercely, ** even from 
my father. Never allude to it ; never so much 
as show that you remember it. Never look 
as if you pitied me. I do not want pity. I 
liave boasted that I am a man. Oh, that 1 
were a boy indeed ! I have sworn long years 
ago to sufi*er ; I can do so and be still." 

With these strange words he passed from the 
room, and I was alone — left to my inactivity, 
but, alas ! not to my repose. 

Why do we feel for the strong man in his 
pain, for the one who has learned endurance 
through battling with adverse fortune in many 
ways, and our hearts ache not for the young, 
over whojse lives is thrown the first shadow, 
and whose spirits are burdened with a care 
which none may share ? Is there not some- 
thing dreadful in the thought of the young 
sufiering secretly and silently — they who seem 
by the very force and exuberance of their 
nature impelled to cry aloud and rebel ? It 
is like 'Hhe cry of the children," more pain- 
ful perhaps than any sound on this great 
earth, " so full of wailing noises," so terrible 
in its gigantic woe. 
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I clasped my hands over my heart to still 
its beating. It was aching for that other one 
which was even now *' binding up its sore 
away from view." Bodily suffering had come 
to each and all of us, but on the first of our 
little band a second time had fallen a great 
mental trial, and fallen before its time. There 
are old griefs in old hearts as they dream of 
long ago ; but alas for those who are pre- 
maturely old, who 

" Know the grief without its wisdom, 
They sink in man's despair without its calm." 

I did not see Alf again that day. He 
pleaded headache as an excuse for not coming 
downstairs. When next he came among us 
to my anxious suspicion a mysterious change 
had passed over him. It was not that he 
looked pale or worn, though these were true ; 
it was not that he had become aged with a 
sorrow which comes not with years; there 
vros the indescribable air of one who held 
himself in control. 

This change must erelong have been appar- 
ent to all, but for another which immediately 
followed it, and engrossed the attention of the 
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whole family — Hugh had one of his bad 
attacks. 

Had one ? Oh, he had many — a succession 
of them from that time. A great doctor was 
brought down from London ; there was a 
consultation ; new inventions were tried, and 
only resulted in much pain ; but at length all 
resolved itself into this, he had confirmed 
spinal disease. 

It could no longer be hidden from me; 
Frank gave it the first utterance in my hear- 
ing, as we knelt together in the privacy of our 
own chamber. That which I dreaded most to 
meet was come to me. Through a path of 
suffering, through bodily trial, from which we 
would fain have hid our faces, our dear, dear 
boy was passing home to God. 

It was the path the Saviour trod, I said it 
to myself many times : the Via Dolorosa, " the 
way of pain " indeed. And even then, with 
my heart crushed with its weight of woe in 
witnessing the agony we could not alleviate, 
came a sad memory of the early disappoint- 
ment from which another suffered, and to 
which we might not minister. 

My Hugh ! How can I dwell upon the 
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mouths of trial that ensued ? Intervals of 
ease of course there were, some longer, some 
shorter ; but corresponding times of pain and 
weariness, when we drank to the full the bitter 
cup in seeing our loved one suffer. 

It is said that " pain and peevishness, suffer- 
ing and selfishness, are inseparable." To the 
natural man it must ever be so; for nature 
is weak, and trouble, when upon us, is like a 
gigantic shadow which enfolds and isolates us 
in its gloomy surroundings. But grace comes 
in where nature fails, and wins a mighty 
victory. And all those near our dear lad 
were given to see that pain and patience, 
suffering and sweetness, might be blessedly 
linked together to one who knew the Lord 
and felt Him nigh. Such thoughtful care for 
others, for me especially, as he manifested ; 
such gratitude for any little attention, such 
unwavering affection, such childlike trust in 
the wise ordering of everything, fill me with 
thanksgiving. In the likeness of the Master 
he daily grew, more fit for " the company of 
just men made perfect," and with a greater 
capacity for enjoying the Saviour s presence. 

" I never lose it,*' he said to me one day. 
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" I do not always realise it in the same degree, 
but I never lose it. Sometimes I would be 
* absent from the body/ for it seems like a 
barrier to keep me from the Saviour's side ; 
at other times I want to live, for life is sweet. 
I think I can say, however, * to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.' ** 

" Then you could still find life sweet ? " I 
asked. " You are not weary of it ? " 

He turned and gazed steadily into my face. 

" The greatest temptation which has ever 
come to me in life has been a dream of how 
sweet it might be," he answered slowly. "Had 
I regained health and strength as once I hoped, 
I might not have been able to resist, though 
to indulge it would have been wrong. God 
has taken the disposal of me out of my own 
hands. He has decided for mc, and I thank 
Him." 

Then suddenly he broke down, and covering 
his face with his thin fingers, tears — big, 
earnest, I could have fancied, passionate tears 
welled forth as he sobbed — 

^* My little girl! My little girl ! I might 
have loved thee as a strong man could. I 
might have taught thee of a higher love while 
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courting thee for my own. Oh, it was a lovely, 
lovely dream, but it is gone ! " 

We are a strange anomaly — we who know 
the power of Christ ; or rather, a strange com- 
bination. In one heart strives the Spirit of 
God with the old fleshly dominion animated 
by the venom of Satan ; a saint and sinner 
all in one. Was it not so with the sufiering 
lad beside me, "weeping sore before the bosom 
of his mother," yet whose head I dared not 
draw to my breast, because his was again a 
sorrow I could not reach ? He knew " the 
grace of God in truth ; " he had attained to a 
higher spiritual life than any other I ever met, 
yet he was mourning like a child over a dis- 
pelled dream in which an idol might have 
sat enthroned. And I, kneeling beside him, 
pleading for him before a throne of mercy, 
was conscious of a tumult of war in my soul, 
even bitter enmity towards the girl who had 
wrought so much mischief by her unthinking 
arts. 

What was mere beauty — a pretty face, a 
graceful form, an ingenuous manner — that it 
was to exercise such marvellous power, sway 
hearts, spoil lives, and win my boys from me? 
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Oh that Harold WLymper might have taken 
Nathalie for his own, so that she had not 
crossed our path again ! How bitterly I 
regretted having aided her brother in opposing 
her wishes, thus leaving her as a tormenting 
evil influence in our home. Yet the ill was 
partly wrought before Harold appeared on the 
scene, and was due to my pversight in allow- 
ing the young people such unrestrained inter- 
course, even from their earliest years. 

In a little time Hugh whispered to me to 
leave him. I went straight to my room to 
strengthen him in the hour of nature's weak- 
ness by anew seeking Divine aid. The tempter 
was wily, and I knew the sophistries he would 
whisper to the young heart, playing on its 
passions as a skilful musician would on harp- 
strings. When an hour later I was summoned 
to my boy there was a peace on his face which 
told of conflict past, of hope renewed, of vic- 
tory won. It was *' clear shining after rain." 
No mention was made of what had lately 
passed in that chamber, and we talked as 
cheerfully us if memory had lost its power, 
or there were no shadows rising between us to 
appal. 
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But across my spirit the shadows were 
thrown and would not depart. For the first 
time in my married life I had secrets from my 
husband, and the sense of this was in itself 
oppressiye. Ah, the burden of my sons' confi- 
dence lay like a heavy load, a nightmare to 
scare repose away, upon my heart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



HEART-CHIMES. 



Once only after this Hugh said — 

*' Mother, why does not Nathalie come here 
as she used to do ? " 

I could not tell him the truth ; tell him she 
did not care to come to my house because she 
avoided meeting me. Whether it was I did 
not feel at liberty to betray her secrets and 
my confidence with her brother, or that I 
shrank, with a true woman's pitiful weakness, 
from destroying the last gleam of hope in 
the lad's breast by showing him how vain it 
would have been to nurse it, even if restored 
to health, I know not. At all events, I did not 
hint to him, as I had done to Alf, that Nathalie 
had already formed another attachment. Alf 
was to live, to learn to battle with adverse 
fortune, to be strong and come ofi" victorious; 
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not to sink down disheartened and dismayed 

"before the battle was well begun. Hugh was 

to be strong and victorious too ; nay, " more 

than conqueror ; '* but it was in learning to 

part without regret with earthly joys and 

endeavours. He now was on a swift passage 

through this world into a better, and nearing 

the other shore. Was this a more difficult 

lesson ? Who can tell ? Mayhap the living is 

sometimes harder than the dying. 

I did not answer, and Hugh probably mis- 
understood my silence, thinking I would have 
spared him the pain of meeting too often the 
girl whom he now acknowledged to himself 
he could have loved. I did not allow my 
thoughts to range further than this. He only 
said, however — 

** Do not let her stay away. I wish her to 
come as ever, though not for me." 

Without questioning the conclusion of his 
desire, which was ambiguous enough, I still 
hesitated, which perceiving, he said softly — 

" Mother, I wish it ; I ask it of you. Do 
not fear for me." 

After this I resolved not to oppose him. 
How could I fail to gratify by every means in 
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my power, any wliim of tho son's who was so 
soon to leave us ? Nay, in prospect of that 
life-long separation, bis wishes fell on my heart 
like a binding law. So imperative did I feel 
them, that I even subdued my natural pride 
so far as to ask Nathalie to como to the house 
again with her brother, as she had done when 
it was a gayer place and no shadow rested 
upon it. I did not appear to suppose she had 
any reason for absenting herself^ or allude to 
what I had observed or done on her behalfi 
in any way. Tho necessity for such an in- 
vitation was sufficient reminder of this, and 
the motive in the simple words — 

"You know how ill Hugh is: he finds 
pleasure in your company.*' 

It offered no inducement as to tho exercise 
of her usual pastime, and the first part of my 
speech might well have subdued any compli- 
ment the latter conveyed. I think Nathalie 
felt it so, and her better angel, or a spark of 
the self-sacrifice which is in every true woman's 
breast, prompted the answer — 

"I will come." 

Nothing she could have said would have 
niade a more favourable impression. There 
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was no attempt to conciliate me, and at the 
same time an acknowledgment of the neces- 
sity which sympathy with my dear boy's 
state entailed. As once before, I was won, 
and kissed the girl in token of approval, 
almost gratitude. 

Nathalie came to our house with her brother 
that eyening, and spent an hour or two with 
me in Hugh's room. His manner was so 
cheerful and unrestrained I did not fear his 
indulging in a dangerous pleasure. He was 
at that time able to be taken up and dressed 
and laid on his air-cushions on a low couch 
near the window. Alf, who had passed much 
of the earlier part of the day with his brother, 
now remained downstairs with Miss Marston 
and her little niece. Miss Marston was much 
with me at that time, and by her cheerful 
society as well as loving sympathy helped to 
lighten the burden of care which pressed so 
sorely on my heart. Emmeline too, by her 
innocent prattle often beguiled the time which 
drags on so heavily in a sick-room. Hugh 
was fond of the child, and in his eflforts to 
benefit all who came within the range of his 
influence, often related to her incidents illus- 
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trative of Gospel truth. So her young mind 
was attracted and exercised, and much good 
produced in after years. 

It was the close of April then. It had been 
a day of mingled smiles and tears, sunshine 
and shade, in the material world as in the 
inner life. I grieved ; I rejoiced ; was op- 
pressed, and found relief. As I descended to 
the drawing-room at Hugh's request, to call 
his brother to him, Alf was seated in a window 
gazing quietly up at the evening sky, with 
one arm thrown round the child whose life he 
had saved. Perhaps it was a solace to him 
even then to feel he had a claim to some one's 
gratitude and sympathy. 

^'Alf/' I said, **Hugh wishes for you." 

" Can he not do without me ? " he replied, 
not impatiently, but in a heavy tone. 

Emmeline turned towards him and hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

** I am so — so sorry for you," she murmured. 
She meant, of course, to express her sympathy 
with him in his trouble about his brother, 
but I see now it touched a hidden spring, and 
called forth and revealed to himself emotions 
he would fain have kept pent up. Her 
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untutored, innocent expression of feeling had 
quite a strengthening eflfect. It was a touch 
so light and natural it did not wound, as even 
mine might have done. Eaising her head, he 
said — 

** Kiss me, Emmie." 

The little girl put both her arms round his 
neck and did as desired. 

" I must be worthv of the trust of a child," 
he said, looking up cheerfully. " If even a 
child depends on me, I must be strong." 

Then taking Emmeline's hand, he drew her 
with him to his brother's room. 

" We have wanted you," Hugh said as we 
entered. 

" I did not think you would have missed 
me now," returned Alf aflfectionately, bending 
over his brother. '* I have been engaged with 
this young lady," he added, drawing Emmeline 
forward, 

" Emmeline, come here, dear ; look out ! " 
6ried Hugh. 

Across the broad arch of heaven stretched 
a beautiful rainbow, its hues blending and 
mingling, then seeming to grow distinct to 
the eye as one gazed. 
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often pleased myself with the thought that 
true religion is life's music. God has made 
everything harmonious in nature ; there is 
nothing discordant in the song of many birds 
or the hum of insects. Only we, whom He 
designed to be His musical instruments, are 
out of tune ; some silent altogether, some pro- 
ducing discord by our sin. Fancy what a 
world it might be if every heart was tuned to 
His praise. Fancy what it will be when all 
shall have learned their part in the new eternal 
song." 

** This reminds me of old George Herbert's 
words," I rejoined — 

" * Lord, place me in Thy concert, give one strain. 

To my poor reed.' " 

" But how can we learn a part in this here?" 
asked A If. " It seems there is so much dis- 
cord around us it must drown the sweeter 
notes which come to every fellow in life, I sup- 
pose, now and then, like music from a distant 
shore.'' 

" It should not ; the song might be in our 
hearts as a gentler current may be underneath 
the surging ocean. Did you ever think of the 
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•* I shall come," said the child, nodding her 
liead. ** Alf will darken the room and help 
you to tell." 

Everything was incomplete to Emmeline 
unless Alf bore a part in it. It is truly said, 
** There must be something good in one on 
-whom a child invariably depends." 

"The rainbow is a beautiful emblem of 
hope," I said, 

**And that?" asked Hugh as the chimes 
rang out from a neighbouring church. 

** Suggestive of joy." 

** Do you think peace and joy one, mother?" 

" I do not, my son. Do you ? " 

** No," he replied, ** one may have unbroken 
peace without joy, but never true joy without 
peace. I know which I would possess." 

" Which ? " 

'* The peace ; I must wait for the joy until 
by-and-by, when the chime, which has often 
been interrupted here may ring out in full 
harmony." 

"Are there no heart-chimes on earth?" 
asked Alf suddenly, 

" There are indeed," Hugh said, turning to 

Nathalie as if half speakiug to her. *' I have 

Q 
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misunderstood. Hugh took one of the girl's 
little hands in his in a grave and re-assuring 
way ; he might have been her brother. 

" I like the thought of the music best," sbe 
whispered. " I am afraid of the dark ; afraid 
of that deep, underground, awful belL I shall 
be hearing it in my sleep. Would it come as 
what you call — a warning ? " 

•* Warnings are not the least part of our 
mercies," I put in hastily. 

Neither Nathalie nor Hugh noticed me. He 
was bending from his couch towards her and 
speaking earnestly. 

** Do not listen to it," he said, " you are to 
be won in a dilSferent way, not driven by fear. 
Think that God loves you." 

" Me 1 " she exclaimed in a hushed tone. 

It was hard to lead her to suppose there 
was nothing *' lovely and of good report " in 
her ; hard to deal with her as if she was on 
one broad platform with the more open sinner, 
and there was '' no diflference." Yet Hugh was 
faithful to her — to his conscience, to his God 
— as he answered gently but steadily, 

'*Many love you, but God most of all. In 
the sight of many you have no fault, but God 
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" I shall come," said tlie child, nodding her 

liead. *' Alf will darken the room and help 

■; you to tell." 

Everything was incomplete to Emmeline 
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•" Nathalie as if half speakiug to her. " I have 

Q 
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" May I help you ? " 

'* Yes." 

" Nathalie my sister " 

^^Yes." 

There was no otlier word. Hugh raised the 
little fingers to his lips, and then passed his 
disengaged hand several times over thei pretty 
head which drooped so gracefully beside him. 
I felt in those moments he was bidding: fare- 
well to earth and resigning all claim his heart 
may have secretly cherished. I do not believe 
he for one moment thought Nathalie cared for 
him, or for any one as a woman should for the 
man with whom she would pass through life, 
but probably fancied such perceptions were be- 
ginning to dawn upon her, such feelings might 
be easily awakened. To him she was but quit- 
ting the old child-life and scarcely felt her 
power. Alas 1 I knew better, or rather worse. 

That evening, as I sat alone in the dusky 
twilight under the greater mental shadow 
which was looming over us, Alf bent beside 
me, saying — 

" Mother, I could never — never — never take 
his place, or be what he might have been." 

And with my mind full of the impending 
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loss and our bitter trial and desolation, I 
answered — 

" No, my son, you could not. I am sure 
you never could." 

Was be disappointed 1 or had I burt him ? 
I know not, but on his brow was a deeper 
shade than before. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



RESIGNING A HOPE. 



" Mother, I can't stand it. I must go away," 
he broke out then. " I shall speak to my father 
about leaving home." 

" Go away, my son, from Hugh ? '* 

'* Yes, even from him. You would not have 
me stay, surely ? " 

" You cannot go." 

" I must." 

It was spoken with his old fierce impetuosity. 
There was silence, and then he asked bitterly — 

'' Is this part of my punishment? Is this 
self-inflicted torture a penance ? " 

" What torture, Alf ?" I said, looking up at 
him. " You speak in riddles, and know I do 
not believe in penance, or that it is in our 
power to atone for sin to God, though we may 
in some measure to man." 
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'' Pshaw, I cannot reason. What do I care 
for terms ? I see what you see." 

" Perhaps you see a great deal more than I 
see. Let us understand one another." 

" Then I must break my own interdict, and 
take up a subject I had vowed to shun." 

I did not reply. 

" Mother," he began again impatiently, " you 
told me yourself that— she cared for another. 
That other is the one whose happiness I have 
sworn to promote and guard before my own." 

This was a distressing phase of the difficulty 
under which my son laboured, though, strange 
to say, it had not occurred to me before. How 
I overlooked it I cannot tell, or failed to per- 
ceive the way in which Alf misconstrued my 
suggestions as to Nathalie's ajSfections being 
engaged. His mysterious and hurried speech 
in reply was fully accounted for now. I must 
undeceive him at all cost, without conveying 
more information than was necessary, so simply 
answered — 

'* You may be mistaken.*' 

In another moment he was kneeling beside 
me, holding my hands in his. 
" Mother, does she not love Hugh ? " 
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*' Only as a sister might." 

** And he — surely he loves her ? '* 

I was silent. 

" It is enough : I see what you think. Poor 
boy I dear, dear, true brother, how could lie 
help it? But whom do you think she loves? 
Not — not" (with a gesture of mingled dis- 
gust and apprehension), ** Harold Whymperl" 

Silence again ; but now Alf covered his face 
as if in deep thought or deliberation. When 
he spoke next, it was in slow, measured tones. 

" Near Hugh, with Hugh she shall always 
stay if I can aid it. No word, no look of mine 
shall ever betray my secret, or win a thought 
from him. But — ^but, if what we dread most 
shall ever come to pass, and Hugh goes up into 
the heaven he is so fit for before I am called 
away from the earth I never blessed in any 
way, I shall cope with that cowardly, treacher- 
ous, sneering rascal who calls himself my 
cousin, and see if my hopes are to be dashed 
away by him without an effort to maintain 
them. I will not run away like a coward now. 
Thank you, mother; I am strong and can 
wait." 

And Alf did wait : ah me, for what ? Until 
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he might endeavour to win, without grieving 
his brother, what my failing son had rehn- 
quished all hope of — an earthly love, a tie 
still closer than that of kindred. 

My failing son, I have said, because I shrink 
from saying *'fading/' I shrink even now from 
writing a harder, thank God I cannot say a 
bitterer word — even dying 1 

Yes, Hugh was dying ; I have kept from 
saying it as long as I could. All dreams of 
earth were gone, all desire to live taken away, 
or far seen in the dim past ; all temptations to 
turn aside from the narrow path of simple obe- 
dience to the Lord he loved overcome. Now 
the Lord who had severed the chains of earth- 
liness which might have held him in the dust, 
was strengthening His child with His Presence 
and fresh manifestations of Himself, for the 
passage through earth's last gloom. A few 
words told Alf how he was loved and trusted, 
as with a watchful yearning for his happiness 
Hugh placed Nathalie's little hand in his bro- 
ther's, saying — 

** I know you love her : she will be true to 
you." 

Then Nathalie, as with an uncontrollable 
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impulse, bent down, and, for the first and only 
time, kissed the lips which had so simply yet 
confidently promised truth for her. 

And Alf bent, and not deliriously, but with 
a reverent, chastened joy, kissed the lips which 
had by their late speech brought a flood of 
hope and gladness within reach of his thirsty 
spirit, and changed the whole current of his 
life. 

How Hugh came to know that Nathalie cared 
for Alf I cannot tell, or what confidence led to 
this knowledge. Of Alf s state of mind there 
could be no doubt. I suppose, in a certain 
sense, for my elder boy I was glad, or as that 
is too strong a word with the shadow of the 
great, great sorrow looming over me and crush- 
ing it down, perhaps I was relieved. As for 
Hugh himself, he only said to me afterwards— 

" It cost me little or nothing, mother, but 
the dread of doing it. It was not half so hard 
to resign this hope of earth as I thought. I 
love them both so well it is intense joy to 
think of having secured their happiness, and 
through their love for each other they will 
love and remember me. Ah, one who has 
Christ may well be * content to let the world 
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go by, to know no pain or loss/ I leave 
Nathalie with you all ; she will be one of the 
family, and under my dearest mother's wise 
and loving influence. I bless God for that 
gentle sway which has kept us so well together. 
I pray God to bless those two with the know- 
ledge of Himself some day. I know He 
will." 

Even in his new-found joy Alf was strangely 
unselfish and subdued. Joy does not always 
narrow up the heart ; kindly emotions expand 
under its influence as flowers in the sunlight. 
He was more frequently than before beside his 
brother's couch, and if there was a light in his 
face and a song in his heart, blending with 
both was constant anxiety and care. Beside 
that couch he generally knelt, and never was 
at ease unless Hugh's wasted fingers lay in his 
tender and almost reverent clasp. He took 
short time for repose and refreshment, start- 
ing at every sound, watching for the tinkle of 
a bell. 

** Hugh," he broke out one day, in low, sub- 
dued tones, but with the power of an aff'ection 
which would not be controlled, " you speak to 
me of God's love ; I see something of that love 
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ill you. You speak to me of Leaven; Iwill 
try to follow you there, I promise you 
that." 

"All," replied Hugh, with a plaintive humour, 
" I am but like the hole in the shutter through 
which a ray of light came iu for Emmie. It 
was a single divided ray, Alf. 1 am a poor 
medium." 

** What is required in a medium ? " 

" That it should be clear and pure, is it not ? 
It loses in value according to its sully." 

''Then you cannot be a poor one," Alf re- 
turned, gazing with affection, almost reverencet 
upon his brother, ** because I never knew any 
one else so good and true. How ever you got 
to be so unselfish and patient with all you 
have to try you is a puzzle to me." 

**Alf, you humble me," Hugh said. "You 
rather show me to myself as what I n^ight be 
than as what I am. Still, allowing there is 
some truth in your loving opinion, don't you 
see that something beyond nature is required 
to sustain one when nature fails ? This is grace. 
I cannot say it is of myself; and for myself 
can only say you do not know me." 

" I think I do : oh, so well 1 I know you a9 
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the great means through which God's light is 
to reach me if it ever does." 

" If ? " cried dear Hugh cheerfully ; " dear 
Alf, it will. I know it. I may be a medium 
after a poor, stained, dirty fashion, as a crooked 
or cracked pane of glass might serve, for in- 
stance ; but I am afraid I can't be a mirror.*' 

" What do you understand by a mirror ? " 

" Simply a reflector." 

'' What are God's reflectors ? " ; 

Alf seemed to me to put the question rather 
as humouring his brother's fancy, and pursu- 
ing a conversation which was of importance 
to him, than from any personal interest in the 
matter. Hugh answered it in all simplicity 
and good faith. 

"It seems to me there are two original or 
principal ones, the living and the written 
Word. Then, in a lesser way, God's people." 

" The living ? " 

** Yes, the man Christ Jesus." 

*' You are considering Him only as a man, 
dear," I put in. 

"That is all, mother; yet my figure does 
not involve the idea of inequality. Do you 
not think He declared Himself as God and 
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man when He said, * He that liatli seen Me 
liatli seen the Father ? ' '* 

Soon after this, Alf seeing his brother was 
weary, brought his tea-tray and retired. Ursie, 
whose office this was, resigned it with a good 
grace, which made me feel very tenderly to- 
wards her. I knew she valued the privilege, 
slight as it was, and the self-denial cost her 
something. There are few things more beau- 
tiful to me in the world than self-surreudcr, 
and to it in its noblest sense every true womau 
should seek to attain. 

Afterwards I said to my dear old counsellor^ 
my husband, 

" I see more clearly than I ever did, how we 
may admit there is some good in us, yet be 
humbled by the acknowledgment." 

'^ A hard thing," he rejoined. 

*' A very hard thing," I sighed. 

*' There is an exf)ression in one of the 
prayers of our Church which has always struck 
me as especially beautiful," he said. " It is, 
' Lord Jesus Christ, of whose only gift it 
Cometh that Thy faithful people do unto Thee 
true and laudable service.' We may surely 
include spiritual blessings as well as temporal 
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in the assertion, * Every good and every perfect 
gift Cometh down from above.' " 

After this I did not feel elated in the flesh ; 
but then, be it remembered, I had much to de- 
press me. I went back to my post at my dear 
one's side, and found him quietly sleeping. 

I stood beside him in silence for a long time. 
I seem now to see myself standing there. I 
can take pity upon myself, as if I were a diffe- 
rent creature ; and yet how vividly through 
every nerve and pulse of my body I feel we 
are the same. Every heart-scar (those indelible 
heart and brain scars) proclaims our identity. 

I studied his face at leisure, as if every cha- 
racter and feature were not already printed 
on my memory, never to fade. Peace was in 
every line of it. Yes, the gift he coveted was 
his. And yet I thought, had I not known 
the mental struggle through which he so 
lately passed, there was something in it which 
told of resigning a hope. 

I stooped and kissed him. My mother's 
love would fain have smoothed over the old 
scar in the young heart, and made amends for 
alL He stirred as if he was dreaming, and 
smiled. And so I left him sleeping still. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE WATER-FLOODS. 

Sleeping ! Sleeping on the verge of eternity I 
How solemn, how awful it sometimes appeared. 
With all the tremendous realities of the un- 
seen world, with the mysteries which in all 
ages men have vainly sought to explore, lying 
like an unopened volume, almost in his grasp. 
Losing for a time the remembrance of his 
true position, like a schoolboy wearied with 
his play, like a labourer from his toil, sleeping 
the mere sleep of exhaustion. 

Did any dreams occur ? Doubtless he had 
bright visions, sweet glimpses and foretastes 
of the home to which he was hastening. Per- 
haps there were recollections of past pleasures 
on earth, in which our forms appeared. There 
may have come a fond imagining of what 
might have been. Who could tell ? 
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And there were other times, hours of pain 
which I shudder to recall, when I asked myself, 
" Did he or they who loved him suffer most ? '* 
Did he or I, in short ? There came to him 
such blessed rest and intervals of ease, while 
my heart waked and ached and made its moan. 
There came to me scarcely a moment of forget- 
fulness, even in sleep. The load of my trouble, 
the burden of my complaint lay upon my spirit 
unlightened night and day. 

And then I thought of the sympathy of 
Jesus. Was there not an union so real, so 
close^ so indissoluble between Christ and His 
members, that what affected the weakest af- 
fected the living Head ? " He can be touched," 
I said to myself many times. " He can be 
touched." If only the tip of my finger was 
hurt, was not the whole body moved in sym- 
pathy ? Even so should it be now with those 
who know and feel for a brother's or sister's 
woe. Again and again, as once before, I found 
comfort in the thought that there was 

" A Fellow-sufFerer in the skies." 

I was not always calmed and upheld by 
these Divine consolations. I am not a pattern 
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mother; far from it. I am not a strong- 
minded woman ; I am still less an exemplary 
Christian. If in these heart - breathings I 
would be true to myself, true to my reader, 
true to human nature, even true to God, I 
must give the dark as well as the bright side ; 
ray shortcomings and weaknesses as well as 
liftings-up. 

There were times when I thought it hard 
of God to take my boy thus early — ^times 
when I thought He could have done without 
him in His beautiful home above and left him 
a little longer to gladden mine below. It 
was not that mine would be left poor and 
desolate, for in that hour I did not love my 
other children less, but him more. 

I could not quite relinquish the hope of 
recovery even then. As favourable symptoms 
appeared, or there came a partial relief, hope 
would revive, but Frank never grew elated. 

" Who says that he must die ? " I asked 
one day in such passionate striving. " Doctors 
mere men in whose hands are not the issues 
of life and death. What can they do ? What 
have they done ? Nothing ! They pay pro- 
fessional visits, suggest doubtful remedies, 
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look grave, and take their fees ; but He wLo 
sent the disease alone can heal it." 

" Quite true, dear/' Frank replied so gravely 
that it startled me. 

" There is healing by faith ; I see it clearly 
in the Bible. After all, the great means is 
faith and prayer." 

" Quite true, dear." 

" Frank, you think me wrong, wicked, re- 
bellious. I know it." 

" I do," my husband said, folding his arm 
round me and speaking very gently. " You 
have set forth a great truth, but I fear in a 
wrong way. We both need submission ; not 
a spirit of trying to force God to give up His 
will to ours. Consider Hebrews xii. 9 : ^ Shall 
we not much rather be in subjection unto the 
Father of spirits and live?' Pray over it, 
and then obey the Saviour's command : ^ Bring 
thy son hither to Me.* " 

" But, Frank, God is above all means." 

" Yet works through means. You seem to 
forget that wise physicians are but instruments 
in His hands." 

I was silenced, but unconvinced ; so I cried 
unto God, cried unceasingly, night and day, 
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and in my heart was *^ no language but a 
cry/' 

And then I thought God would surely 
answer ray prayers and restore my boy. And 
I called my agonised imploring and the ter- 
rible nervous strain — faith 1 

Ah me 1 ah me 1 

They said — my other children — that 1 must 
take rest, if only for their sakes — for his. 
They said I should be ill from want of food, 
want of sleep, anxiety, and. watching. **The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness." Not one 
of them, not even my husband, divined the 
depth of my trouble. Mayhap they had no 
measuring-line wherewith to mete a mother s 
woe. 

Yet they loved him tenderly, and for this 
my heart clave to them more than ever. 
They, too, suffered — God help them 1 and 
they were young to suffer. 

I knew as well as any one could tell me 
that my boy was going to be happier than I 
could ever make him on earth. I knew that 
he was '* safe in the arms of Jesus/* and 
serenely happy even here. Yet I selfishly 
sorrowed, and wickedly rebelled against this 
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first breaking-up of our happy family party, 
and vainly thought all joy was dying out of 
my life. 

The words which Frank had quoted brought 
deliverance, though not immediately, *' Bring 
thy son hither to Me." 

On my knees I brought him, nay, prostrate 
on the floor, in my weak arms, with failing, 
selfish, human arms I brought him, and gave 
him up to God. 

What that involved I knew. I knew from 
that hour that God would take him. 

But with the submission came in upon my 
soul such a sense of the love which was en- 
folding and encircling me as I never before 
had known. That love was gathering unto 
itself my failing boy ; about to hush him to 
sleep upon its broad bosom. 

And I did not complain. I said, **Lord, 
take him, and I will follow I " 

The love of my Maker, my Creator : the 
origin of the gift of Jesus. Our love was 
tender but weak ; that was gigantic — Infinite 
in tenderness and power. 

Listen with me to the evidences of the 
grace which sustains : 
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" Mother, you cannot go with me." 

*' No, Hughie/* 

"I shall not go alone: let this comfort 
you. * When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee/ Would you wish to 
come ? " 

And in my stricken heart as if I had but 
him, I cried, 

" Oh ! my boy, I would." 

"That is not well. My mother, I must 
chide you. The best way is God's way. We 
cannot improve upon it ; we might not if we 
could. I must die ; you must live to Him." 

To his father, our boy said, even with a 
smile — 

"Papa, if at this moment you could make 
me well, and get me some grand appointment, 
how much would you be willing to give ? " 

Frank answered with his usual straight- 
forwardness — 

" A large sum, my son ; all that I possess." 

" And yet there were tears in your eyes just 
now when you thought I was to be speedily 
promoted to heaven's court. ^ There will be 
no sickness or crying.' " 

His father looked up with sudden calmness^ 
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The boy's simple faith had revived his slumber- 
ing the«, and recalled him to himself. 

** You are right, my son," he said ; "we 
cannot grieve for you. Yours will be a bright 
portion : ours the loss/' 

*' Father, do not make it hard for me to 

go." 

" God helping me, I will not," was the 

earnest response as my husband bowed his 

head upon his hands. 

When he raised his face it was peaceful, 
and seemed to me to shine with a light not of 
earth. " Not in a dull and sullen calm " he 
faced his trial, but with a heaven-born forti- 
tude and patience. 

From that hour I never knew him to indulge 
one vain regret. With earnest endurance, 
with brave words of faith and holy comfort, he 
stood by our loved lad unto the last, and helped 
him to gain the victory. 

Over the last enemy — the very last he should 
ever encounter. 

The sunlight was streaming over hills and 
sloping meadows, glinting through the willows, 
and tingeing everything with a golden glory 
as our Hugh took his parting view of earth's 
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loveliness. Not in weariness of spirit, not in 
disappointment and disgust, he bade farewell 
to it alL 

'* My Father s house/' he murmured. " It 
is all one. All creation is His» I am but 
going to an upper chamber." 

" To purer air and clearer light,*' answered 
Frank, meeting the idea. 

" Ah," with a very bright smile to Alf, " I 
shall be a clear medium there — ' a vessel fit for 
the Master's use.* '* 

We marvelled at the wisdom with which he 
spoke, and the experience beyond his years. 
Ah, grace is a great teacher, and " the excel- 
lency of the power is of God, and not of us." 

At one time he said, 

" * Delight thyself in God.' God delights 
me more and more as my enjoyment of other 
things fails. Not that your love, my darling 
mother, fails, or the love of father, brothers, 
and sister. They are springs which will run 
on for ever ; blessings which God will giv^ 
me again in heaven, and for which I shall 
ever thank Him ; little rills out of the great 
Fountain of which they form a part." 

'* Yes, darling ; * there can be no real separa- 
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tion to those who love each other and are one 
in Christ/ We shall be united for ever." 

** Yes, all. I feel as if not one would be 
wanting." 

I knew what he meant, and that he craved 
for all ; but not with an earthly craving. " In 
heaven they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage," and he was very near the goal 
now. 

" Are you longing to go, darling ? " 

"Well, sometimes when I am in pain I 
am. At other times, when I feel a desire to 
depart, I often question with myself whether 
this state of weakness and liability to suffer- 
ing rather than a wiah to be with Christ is 
prompting it." 

So tender was his conscience, so exact his 
self-scrutiny. 

Again : 

" How poor they are who have anything 
short of the Lord for their portion. How 
unsafe who have not the Eternal God for their 
refuge. What gross stupidity for people to 
try to do without Him. Well, they may get 
on in life, but there can be no insensibility in 
dying." 
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"And yet people would persuade them- 
selves there is insensibility afterwards," his 
father said. 

" Ah, papa, do not the very pains they take 
to assure themselves of it prove their secret 
dread of something to come. Oh," with a 
wistful smile, " how can men lose the hope of 
eternal life while it is almost within their 
grasp ? " 

" They ^love darkness rather than light/" 

" How horrible I Papa, I must plead guilty 
to one thing ; I hope it is not awfully wrong. 
It is a strange childish curiosity as to the 
nature of life, and the revelations after death. 
I think some of John s books led me to reflect 
on these things." 

" I do not think it Avrong, my boy," Frank 
replied. "You only experience, what every 
thoughtful man must often experience, what I 
have many times felt. It cannot be wicked 
to desire to know what God means to show 
us. The wickedness would be in anticipating 
God, or seeking to find out by speculations or 
inferences of our own what it does not please 
Him yet to reveal." 
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" John would not approve of that reasoning, 
father/' 

** I think John Avould, Hughie. It does not 
limit the power of thought or the progress of 
learning as much as you fancy/' 

" Well, we know enough of the future state 
to support and comfort us in trouble." 

" Quite enough. Follow out the thoughts, 
' With Christ/ ' Far better,' * Not unclothed, 
but clothed upon,* 'Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord.' Then again, of Paul 
in 'the third heaven,' hearing * unspeakable 
words,' not conscious of any loss, not knowing 
whether he was in the body still. Do you 
find these vague ? " 

" No, very real," was the murmured response ; 
" but one most real of any — with Christ. Do 
you ask why so ? " 

''Why so?" 

** Because it has begun here." 

Could I, hearing such words, repine ? 
Dared I repine ? No, the terrible tide of un- 
belief and sin swept past me like a storm- 
cloud : yea, not past me alone, but over me. 
Yet I arose ; for " a hand lifted me up and 
set me on my feet and bade me live." It 
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was but bare life at first, but He who gave 
it strengthened it, '*He sitteth o'er the water- 
floods." 

" Dear God, and must we see 
All blissful things depart from as or e'er we go to Thee ? 
We cannot guess Thee in the wood or hear Thee in the wind, 
Our cedars must fall round us ere we see the light behind ; 
Ay, sooth, we feel too strong in weal to need Thee on that 

road. 
But woe being come, the soul is dumb that crieth not on 

God." ♦ 

My cedars were falling in truth, but — 

*' The name of the Lord is a strong tower ; 
the righteous runneth into it, and is safe." 
All that this name implied, all that it pro- 
mised, were on our side. 

And so I was brought out of the great deep ; 
out of the most terrible trial and temptation 
that ever came to me in life, a doubt of God's 
love. Did not Christ upon the cross for me 
deem Himself forsaken of God ? Truly He 
knows " all our love and all our woes." 

Like a breath of the south wind after the 
piercing cold of the north, came a renewal of 
the trust of years. Thenceforward I never 
lost the assurance of an Almighty love. 

* Mrs. E. Barrett Browning. 
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I cannot write of the end. I close my eyes 
resolutely even now to the pain though it is 
long past, and open them as resolutely to the 
blissful present, the still more glorious future. 
My boy is with God. 

He never lost consciousness while life re- 
mained. He said " Good-bye," and blessed us 
all many times. Only Alf had another fervent 
" God bless you ! " And none of us envied 
him the double portion, for we felt he needed 
it most. 

We often thought the end was near when 
it was yet distant, and our hearts quailed in 
sorrow ; but when it was come we felt no 
fear. Only one prayer was on our lips, that 
there might be no parting pang, and there 
was not. 

His last earthly whisper strengthened, 
calmed, comforted me, as nothing else could 
have done. It was, "The everlasting arms, 
the everlasting arms ! " 

How much, oh how much it promised 1 how 
much it told ! I look up, not through tears 
now. My eyes are dry and hopeful, for I see 
more clearly the other shore, and say, " How 
much, oh how much, it tells ! " 
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And so my Hughie passed from earth to 
heaven, and I have one above. Heaven seems 
more home-like than before. Father, I thank 
Thee. That is all. I thank Thee 1 

" So He giveth His beloved sleep ! " 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



DOUBTS AND DENIALS. 



Joy and sorrow affect and reflect differently 
upon different natures. I hope this is not a 
mere truism. I rose from my loss quiet, 
thankful, relieved. The worst was over, and 
it was less than my fears. Through the sense 
of our loss was the joy of his gain. The 
storm was past, the lull came after. Frank 
was sadder and more serious.. I could trace 
with my finger a deep furrow on his forehead, 
but he was at the «ame time more tender and 
forbearing. John seemed affected like his 
father. Over Ursie's spirit came a gentle 
melancholy, which was not gloom. Alf alone 
seemed smitten down at once into a sort of 
hopeless calm — a sullen apathy, unnatural and 
unforeseen. 

Of course the trial was worse to him than 

s 
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to any of us in one sense, and therefore harder 
to bear. With the softness of regret mingled 
the bitter drops of self-reproach. 

Frank was the first to divine this, and set 
me to the boy's relief. I call him a boy still, 
and so he was, though he might have attained 
to the fortitude with the circumstances of a^ 
man. 

Nathalie was not present when Hugh died, 
nor did he express a wish for her. Probably 
he would have spared her the pain of parting, 
and they had bidden farewell an evening or 
two previous, not knowing it was final. When 
she came again a few days later, Alf was in 
his own room, and did not leave it. He knew 
she was with us, for I had seen him look from 
his window, which was in the front of the 
house, and watch us narrowly, I might have 
said hungrily, upon the gravel beneath. I 
had been coaxed out by Ursie into a jasmine- 
wreathed porch, and thence advanced a step 
or two to greet the child who should have 
been most dear to us, if only for the sake of 
him who was gone. After this I did not think 
it necessary to acquaint Alf with her coming, 
but momentarily expected him to appear. 
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I acquainted Nathalie, however, with his 
state of mind, rather curious to see how she 
would desire to act than as making a sugges- 
tion. I did not wish her to go to him. How 
could I ? And yet, strange contradiction, I 
would have thought hardly of her for staying 
away. 

Poor Nathalie was not equal to the occa- 
sion. Had she been a very woman she would 
have gone to him at once. In her place I 
should have fought my way through every 
obstacle ; I could not have helped it. As it 
was she only said — 

"Do you think he will come down, Madame ?'* 

" I can't say. Now I fear not." 

" I tremble ; I am afraid. I do not know 
what to say to comfort. I am sorry, oh, so 
sorry ! " And the tears stood in the girl's dark 
eyes. " This is beyond me. How can I touch 
it ? Can he not think that what must be must 
be, and there is no use in fretting over it ? If 
Grod did not do it. He allowed it. He could 
have prevented it, you know." 

I did not derive any comfort from Nathalie's 
theology, and was too sad at heart to be equal to 
the eflfort of setting her right, so merely replied : 
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** I am afraid Alf w6uld think your view did 
not deliver him from blame," 

" No one can really blame Alf/* she exclaimed 
hastily. 

The utterance waa so hearty and sincere that 
for once my heart went out to her, and I 
thought there must be true, deep feeling in 
hers, 

" Not Alf now for what Alf was," I replied. 

*' How do you comfort him, Madame ?" 

" As I comfort myself. By God's overruling 
of glory. going beyond our sin,*' 

" I cannot understand," 

'* A childish act brought harm and wrong. 
God has through it blessed our dear one with 
everlasting joy, 

'' Ah," 

After a pause, she said timidly — 

'' Then I shall not see Alf. I think I had 
better go." 

" I will not detain you, my dear," I returned. 
"Do not come again till I have seen your 
brother." 

" May Henri come ? He bade me ask" 

" He is no stranger. He is ever welcome." 

" And 11" she asked wistfully. 
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" Welcome too," I said, and kissed her. 

Ascending to my own room afterwards, I 
passed ALT s. His door suddenly opened, and 
his crisp brown head appeared, 

" Mother, has she gone ? " he whispered. 

** Yes, my son." 

" Did she — did she say anything about see- 
ing me ? '* 

" I think she was disappointed at not seeing 
you." 

" And you never told me ? " 

" I thought it better not." 

" And her gentle nature was grieved ; her 
timid child-trust perhaps shaken. Oh, mother^ 
anything but that — anything but that." 

He paused. Again I must be strong. 

" Then what, Alf?" I asked. 

" I cannot take the blessing I forced him to 
lose," he moaned. ** Oh, mother, I cannot ! " 

"Alf, this is weak, morbid, unworthy," I 
answered firmly. " You did not force him to 
lose it. Would you even now be near him in 
spirit ? " 

"Above anything on earth," he returned 
fervently. 

" Then be what he would have you be ; do 
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as he would have you do. Be true to your- 
self, and to what you conceive to be your duty 
before God/' 

A light shone in the lad's eyes ; a hope fell 
like a sunbeam over his face, and transformed 
his whole appearance. He seized my hand, 
kissed it, and withdrew into his room agam. 

It is a very uncomfortable state of thmgs 
when people are questioning the wisdom of 
their utterances, and would fain unsay words 
beyond recall, "whose echo is endless/' I 
often found myself in this predicament. 

So now for the hundredth or thousandth 
time I asked had I done wisely ?. I had nursed 
Alf's hope ; I had encouraged, him, in fact, by 
the strongest motive I could present, to be 
true to Nathalie. 

Not fully — fully, mind you — assured that 
she loved him. Not in any measure assured 
that even if she did, her family would allow it. 
Not even assured that it would be for my boy's 
good. 

There was one stimulating power — Alf was 
in pain. There was one steady ruling influence 
— Hugh wished it. 

Hugh in heaven. Did he wish it still? 
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Was Le quite — quite done with earth, its joys 
and sorrows, its loves and cares ? 

He must be, or how could he be happy ? 
Had there passed over his spirit entire— utter 
forg^tfulness ? Was the past a blank ? Did 
he forget who he had been, and where? If 
not, he had not got quite — quite away from 
earth. 

The rich man in torment did not so lose con- 
Bciousness of his identity : memory remained, 
and to it Abraham appealed. Neither did he 
cease to care for home and kindred. Well, if 
even among the lost there was a desire for the 
good of those who were left behind, so that his 
five brethren were more to him than all the 
world beside, what must there be among the 
saved ? 

Then they remembered us ; then they loved 
us ; then they wished us well ; or they were 
less intelligent, more indifferent, and more 
selfish than the lost. 

I got so far. What ensued? **Do as he 
would have you do. Be what he would have 
you be." Would he have us sit down bitterly 
bewailing, ever indulging in unavailing regrets ? 
No ; he would have us seek to be more like 
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God : more fitted for the enjoyment of Him 
throughout eternity. 

It was the soft twilight now, and a twilight 
of the senses seemed to be stealing over me 
with its gentle, shady calm. There was a soft 
tap at the door, and "GTrsie entered. 

'* Mother, I came to look for you." 

** And you have found me," I returned, try- 
ing to smile for her sake. 

" Are you very lonely ? " she asked. 

" Not now, darling. I was with him.'' 

" Mother," she whispered, " do you never 
crave to know exactly where he is ? ** 

I had ; oh, so many times 1 

** Do you often feel as if he were near?" 

" One says, Ursie, ^ The spirits of those 
we love may be nearer us after death than 
on earth.' " 

" How can that be ? " 

** I suppose it is one view of * the com- 
munion of saints.* We are in such diflFerent 
states of beinof that there can be no conscious 
intercourse on our parts at least. But when 
you draw nigh to God, do you not feel 
drawn nigh to all who love Him, here and 
above ? " 
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" I do. I feel then ours is not a real loss ; 
we can never be wholly divided." 

"Ah, this is well : it is the only indissoluble 
union. Ursie, my child, let this content you 
as it comforts me. We cannot understand 
God, but take Him at the best we can fancy 
Him to be, how fully is He to be trusted ? Ho 
formed our earthly relationships, and not only 
sanctions, but through them images His own 
love towards us. For example, the marriage- 
tie — Christ and His Cliurch. Again, the great 
Fatherhood of God ; and again, * As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.' 
Christ is presented to us as a Brother — a 
Friend, and the Church is at once His * sister 
and spouse.' God cannot mean us to forget 
our earthly relationships altogether. If so, I 
must lose my identity." 

Before I close these pages of experience and 
bid farewell to the musings and speculations 
in which I have so long indulged, I must 
make a little digression. I have detailed my 
feelings at length, because I believe they will 
be common to all " as long as life has woes," 
and " one event is common to all." Shall we 
only seek to amuse our young readers, and 
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wile away an idle hour, and not help them in 
the day of adversity, or guide them in soul- 
difficulties? If the former were our object 
alone, it would be a very low aim indeed. 

Frank helped to set me right afterwards 
on one point upon which I have just dwelt 
(Frank always sets me right 1) 

" With regard to your thoughts about the 
rich man aud Lazarus,'' he said, after listening 
to me for some time with patient attention, 
'* remember that to the rich man earth was a 
paradise in comparison to the terrible abode 
in which he found himself. Lazarus had 
gained Ms paradise. If you were suddenly 
brought alone into a lovely place where every- 
thing charmed the senses, what would be your 
first emotions ? '' 

*' Surprise, delight, and then a desire that 
all my loved ones were with me 1 '' I exclaimed. 

" You have answered your own reasonings,** 
Frank rejoined. 

To return to my daughter and the twilight 
— earth's twilight. 

" Mother,'' Ursie began after a pause, 
*' what about Nathalie and Alf ? " 

" How do you mean, dear ? " 
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' ** What will they be now to each other ? 
Will they be more than the rest of ns ? You 
know Alf is fond of her." 

*a am not so sure that she is fond of him— 
in the same way, I mean." 

"And I am sure she is," replied Ursie 
decidedly. 

"If so, much will depend on Henri," I 
returned. " His judgment always influences 
his grandmother." 

"But he may know your doubt. I don't 
think girls carry their hearts on their sleeves, 
or are read like large print, especially by men," 
she added. 

I was -About to aak, " Where did you get 
your experience 1 ^ for really her very womanly 
observation startled me, but checked myself, 
and only asked — 

" Does it not occur to you that Henri will 
try to find out the real state of his sister s 
affections ? If she will tell him," I could not 
help subjoining. 

•* I should think she will have to." 

I did not offer a comment, but felt she 
might be right in this. A strong nature 
often forces the truth out of a weaker. 
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"Darling mother," whispered my cliiU, 
laying her head against me, "you have never 
seemed to me to half love Nathalie. I often 
used to think you were keeping your heart 
from going out to her. And yet she is so 
very lovable." 

" Children are not reasoners but observers,'* 
I remarked sententiously. 

"Poor little Nathalie !" tJrsie went on, not 
heeding the evasion, "trouble frightens her; 
and this is her first cloud. I hope she will 
cling to Alf in it ; it is thickest round him. 
But, mother, do not get a wrong notion into 
your head. If Nathalie cares for any one it 
is for Alf" 

I was about to inquire again " How do. 
you know ? *' and again checked myself. The 
awakening womanly perception was scarcely 
pleasant to me. 

I took an early opportunity of speaking to 
Henri, who learned for the first time of out 
loved boy's dying charge. Of Alf s feelings 
he could not be ignorant; they had never 
been under control. He seemed puzzled. 

"Do you ever hear of your nephew ?" he 
asked. ^ 
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**No/' I replied; *'not especially of him. 
Sly brother is on particular duty at present, 
ind grieves that he is not with us. He will 
5ome next week, if possible, and bring Ger- 
xude." 

With a sudden revival of an old fancy I 
,ooked at Henri as I spoke, but the thoughtful 
gravity of his face did not vary. 

"I do not believe my sister gives your 
aephew a thought," he said at length. 

" What leads you to this conclusion ? " 

** You know how ingenuous she is. If there 
was a deep feeling of any kind on her mind it 
would show itself, and I have watched her 
narrowly." 

" Deep feeling is in the heart," I rejoined, 
^* and not so easily detected." 

"Madame, would it not be better to take 
advice of your good husband ? " 

" Of course I shall.*' 

(The idea of my doing anything without 
Frank ! ) 

And what suppose you he will say ? " 
As he always does, dear, easy, good 
fellow ! ' Let things take their course. Let 
there be no engagement or serious recogni- 
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tion of an attachment on our parts ; at 
least 9 for a time. We cannot altogether 
hinder their meeting, or caring for each 
other, you know.* " 

I think Henri was relieved; that is, if lie 
could have lost the remembrance of Harold 
Whymper he would have been relieved. I 
suppose he quieted himself with the thought 
which Frank started at first, that *^ the child 
did not know her own mind." And so did L 

Only Frank made me very uncomfortable 
when I discussed the matter with him. 

" Little woman,'^ he said, " do you knov 
the conclusion the world will come to ? " 

" Burning," 1 returned gravely. 

Frank laughed, and the unusual sound so 
startled me that tears stood in my eyes. See- 
ing this, he grew serious at once. 

" I could not help it, dear," he explained. 
*' I meant with regard to us." 

'^ What ? " I questioned ruefully. 

" That Alf s father in his study of law 
understood how to arrange his son's matri- 
monial interests, and that the boy had a 
manoeuvring mother." 

*' I don't understand." 
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In truth I did not. 

" Well, in plain English, that you have got 
your nephew out of an engagement with a 
certain pretty little lady with a long purse, in 
order to get your son into his place." 

" Oh ! Frank, I never once thought of her 
money." 

"No, dear, I know you didn't; nor did 
any of us for the matter of that. But will 
the world say so ? " 

After a pause, I exclaimed stoutly — 

" I don't care what the world says. I shall 
do what I think is right without reference to 
it at all.'' 

Frank smiled and kissed me, poor faded, 
weary me, as if I had suddenly grown young 
again; and called me by the old foolish names, 
and his " unworldly little wife ! '' Madame 
Lefi^bure said I never would grow old, but I 
have ; and Frank hasn't after all, in spite of 
his bald temples and the silver threads in his 
beard. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN OLD ENEMY AND A YOUNG FRIEND. 

Gradually the music came back into our 
lives. At first it was a solemn^ chant which 
stirred the heart's depths like a psalm. Then 
it died away into a soft, subdued strain, neither 
sad nor gay. At last it seemed to me that 
blending with it I was conscious at times of a 
glorious refrain, like the wafting of a sublime 
melody from a distant sphere. 

This is not transcendentalism, or any other 
ism, as far as I am aware, but then I am 
not very clear as to what transcendentalism 
means. It is merely a figure of speech, as 
putting forth an idea suggested to me by 
Ursie, that true religion is the music of life. 
Or poetry, for beautiful music always seems to 
me an unspoken poem. 

I think the opening of a piano after a 
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season of seclusion and the awful silence which 
death causes, is the opening of a new phase 
of existence. At first wo shrink from the 
sounds, while every nerve quivers with pain. 
Hear it again, and the effect is less painful : 
hear it again, and it is pleasing. The world- 
old design of music, to soothe and elevate, 
begins to be recognised once more. Only 
those who have the subtle influence of ** music 
iu the soul," can rightly enjoy its sweet strains, 
alone, or in the family. 

There is the whole range or expression of 
our being in a piece. The mind with its tastes, 
the heart with its living sympathies, speaks as 
much in tbe performance as in the creation 
of the composer, or the combinations of his 
genius. 

On the occasion of the opening of our piano, 
all was not left to the fancy of the performer. 
Her father was present when Ursie touched 
the notes so long without an echo. He did 
not bid her play " The Dead March in Saul ; '* 
no, nothing of the kind ; nor even one of the 
old ballads he used to love. The '^ Gloria in 
Excelsis '' struck a key-note of praise. 

The coming of a Saviour to gladden earth, 

T 
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The coming of a Saviour to redeem. It carried 
one forward in heart and thought to the second 
coming, when ** those who sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with Him." 

It was a great comfort to me to meet my 
brother, and the solace was the greater because 
he did not attempt to comfort me. 

" There is nothing left for me to say," 
he whispered as he held my hands. " I have 
but come like the mourners in the East, to sit 
down with vou in silence in the dust." 

" Ah," I said, " such silence is more sooth- 
ing than the poor expression of a sympathy 
which cannot even divine our greatest suffer- 
ing—our doubts and questionings/' 

"He knows," he replied. "He will solve 
all mysteries by-and-by." 

It was more than many words. 

The visit of her cousin drew Ursie out of 
herself and did her much good. The young 
people began to wander forth again, and John 
did not seclude himself as of old, but appeared 
to make an effort for the general benefit. 

" Mother, you must come with us. I shall 
not go if you don't. Madame Lefdbure charged 
me to bring you. Miss Marston will call 
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for you in the trap, and we shall meet you in 
the wood." Or again from Frank, " Grace, I 
have promised you shall go to tea at the Kectory, 
and you cannot refuse." 

" Afternoon tea, Frank ? " 

" Not at all ; nothing of the kind. A good, 
old-fashioned high tea with hot cakes, junket, 
and cream d la country, and all the children 
round us." 

Such were the loving words which wooed 
me to the outside world. How could I 
refuse ? 

Did I forget my boy in these social re- 
unions ? No. Did I love him less 1 What 
an unnatural question I have propounded 1 
But I knew that he was happy. My will grew 
to God's, and I was content. 

There was one cloud ever rising from earth 
for me and looming over one who remained. 
What sky so fair but that some cloud appears 
above its horizon? Alf was not as happy 
in his successful wooing as one might have 
expected. 

How he and Nathalie came to drift asunder, 
loving her as he did, I cannot determine. 
With returning spirits I am afraid she became 
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as vain and exacting as of yore ; at least that 
is my severe opinion of her- Alf was often 
reserved, moody, jealous about "trifles light 
as air," and consequently also exacting. His 
dark moods, ever tinged with remorse and 
regret, frightened, nay more, repelled her. 
Even in his mad tenderness was scarcely the 
lighter element of adulation for which she 
looked. Tlie result of all this was, that 
Nathalie, fickle and volatile, began to tire of a 
courtship so little to her taste. 

This is the only way in which I can account 
for what followed. 

Returning one evening with John from the 
Rectory, we took a short cut through a suburb, 
and turning a corner, came suddenly upon 
Nathalie's former maid Louise, of whom I had 
altogether, lost sight. She did not seem put 
out, but raised her eyes to John's face with a 
steady stare. Then with a peculiar drooping 
of the eyelids, which was indeed mock humility, 
turned to me and said — 

"I wish you good even, Madame-r.-a very 
good even. I grieve for your misfortune ; eh, 
vraiment, I do. I owe you a very good-will, 
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you know. Eh, hien, we never can forget that 
— ^you nor me." 

" You owe me nothing," I answered steadily, 
** and you know it. I did not consider you in 
any way, and certainly shall not account for 
any share in your dismissal." 

" I was not dismissed,'^ she exclaimed in a 
sudden rage, her dark eyes flashing, while her 
small white teeth were wickedly set. " I never 
was dismissed, and you shall know it. You 
set Monsieur Henri against me, but what of 
that ? " 

"Stand aside, my good girl," said John 
with quiet authority, for she had placed her- 
self before us in a narrow passage impeding 
our advance. " Stand aside and let this ladv 
pass. She will not talk to you at present." 

" I no want to talk with her, nor with you 
neither," persisted the voluble Frenchwoman. 
" I no want to be thought good. Parbleu ! 
maybe you shall find me good as your friends 
— what you call relative. Go home, Monsieur 
John — grave, propaire Monsieur John, and 
take care of your dear good brother." 

" What can she mean, mother?" John asked, 
as we walked slowly homeward. 
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Of course I could not tell, but acquainted 
him with the cause of her dismissal by Henri, 
of the confidence which led to it, and her 
consequent enmity. 

" Do not let her think you attach any im- 
portance to her silly words," he said. 

** John, what have I to fear from her V 

And yet, though I said it, there was a cer- 
tain misgiving at heart, a dread of I knew not 
what. Was my son dimly conscious of such 
that he would have warned me against betray- 
ing a secret annoyance ? 

Having got upon the subject of Henri, John 
asked me, as if the idea had only just occurred 
to him — 

"Mother, do you think Henri cares for 
cousin Gertrude ? " 

I was about to reply in the affirmative, when 
suddenly remembering how often my un- 
guarded speech had involved me in difficulty, 
changed my mind, and simply rejoined — 

*^ Henri is very kind to the girls. He is 
like a brother to them. I cannot tell whether 
he admires Gertrude particularly." 

John walked on in silence. Silence is some- 
times very expressive, as I have said. I am 
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sure it suggested a great deal to me of which 
I had no previous inkling. 

John was a poor actor. The assumed in- 
difference of his tone did not deceive me. A 
mother's affection is so keen, it quickens her 
powers of observation. My son had a sincere 
friendship for Henri Lef^bure, but it was not 
quite that ; he must have a fancy for his 
cousin. 

Ah me 1 I was getting into a perfect laby- 
rinth of affaires de cceur. " Even John I Even 
Johnl'' I mentally ejaculated in dismay. I 
had very nearly exclaimed aloud, " John, I 
could not have believed this of you ! " 

I began to torture myself immediately, and 
almost forgot Louise. What if " the course 
of true love " with my elder son was not to 
run smoother than it had done with poor Alf ? 
What if again two young men were to care for 
the same girl 1 

When we reached the house, Nathalie was 
leaving it under her brother's escort. I looked 
narrowly at her, for my mind reverted at once 
to the disappointed Frenchwoman, but perfect 
ingenuousness was in her answering glance. 
At least, I saw nothing in her face to excite 
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my ready fears, and she did not avert it from 
my gaze. Why was I always to be suspicious 
of this sweet child ? 

The early part of the day had been close and 
heavy ; but for the last hour or two the wind 
had risen, and was now sighing through the 
willows, and sweeping round the comers of the 
house as if in awakening wrath, and seeking 
something on which to wreak its vengeance. 
Involuntarily I shivered. 

" Are you cold, Madame ? " Nathalie in- 
quired. 

**I don't know; I think not. It is not 
cold," I replied hastily. 

" Will it rain, do you think ? " 

John answered, "Not to-night. That 
peculiar moaning sound which we hear here 
is not what our country folk call ' the whistle 
of the rain.' '' 

There was a pause. We stood in the deepen- 
ing twilight until we could scarcely see one 
another's faces, and then Nathalie asked a 
question — a very, very strange question. It 
was — 

" Madame, do you thiok those who are up 
in heaven, know what we are doing on earth ?" 
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" We have no certain grounds for thinking 
they do/' I said, " and yet I love to think it." 

*'0h no," she cried, shrinking back from 
me, as if in horror, and clinging to her brother's 
arm. " Don't say that ; it is too dreadful." 

Henri drew her to his side, soothing her 
tenderly, and saying she was nervous. She 
shivered for a moment, but recovering herself 
almost immediately, turned to me again, and 
oflFering her hand bade me *^ good-night," in a 
a sweet, simple, childish manner. 

I kissed her. I am glad now to think I 
kissed her. And then I watched the slight, 
active, graceful little figure, as she trod lightly 
by her brother's side, until a turn in the avenue 
hid them from our sight. 

As we moved to go into the house John 
said, ** Mother mine, mark you there is some- 
thing on that girl's mind which makes her 
secretly uneasy. She spoke like one who is 
afraid of herself." 

" But she looked, John " 

" Never mind Nathalie's looks," he rejoined 
with a laugh, " they are an uncertain index." 
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CHAPTER XXL 



OUTWITTED. 



That night she fled. Poor Nathalie ; poor 
misguided girl I She left her dear old grand- 
mother, she left her noble brother,'she left the 
luxury and refinement of her early home, she 
left the boy who trusted her and whom she 
had vowed to love better than all, and fled 
with Harold Whymper. 

Was that all she left ? Oh, who could go 
the road she went and not leave behind them 
their peace of mind, their self-respect, their 
very womanliness ? 

Methinks if nothing else had turned her 
back, one imnge might — a fond remembrance 
of one who sought her good in life and death. 
Did not the thought that he might know, 
make her pause and shiver on the verge of 
that evil act, and woo her back to right \ 
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Bit by bit everything came out. Louise 
was what I was not, a clever manoeuvrer. She 
had managed to convey to the young lady 
desperate, despairing letters from her former 
lover. One was found some time afterwards, 
and I heard it was fulsome in its extreme 
adulation. Doubtless this was the food Na- 
thalie's absurd vanity craved. Mention was 
made in it of the false maid who might convey 
a reply received from another then in service 
at Willow Park, to Harold. Was this letter 
purposely left in our way by the planning of 
the two maids t Of this I was wicked enough 
to suspect Louise. Her threat was not vain. 
She was assured enough of her position to be 
defiant. Clearly she had not been dismissed, 
but was retained by her young mistress, and in 
the pay of her young mistress's future husband. 

Long before the discovery of this letter, how- 
ever, Nathalie was missed, and a note found 
on her table explained the cause of her absence. 
Ere it would be read she hoped to be the wife 
of one who loved her better than any one else 
on earth could do, and to whom she considered 
herself bound by her former promises. She 
prayed her grandmother and Henri to love her 
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Btill, and Alf to forgive her if he thought slie 
wronged him. 

If? 

Henri came straight with that note to me, 
even before his own household had got an ink- 
ling of the true state of things. We break- 
fasted early, Frank and John had already gone 
to their office, and Alf had not yet come down 
when ho entered. His face at once told he came 
with evil tidings, before his lips could form — 

" Madame, she has gone 1 " 

" Gone — who ? " I exclaimed. 

" Nathalie, my sister — my little sister I She 
has been beguiled — misled. Read this." 

He placed in my hand the tiny note which 
told her treachery. Poor fellow, even in his 
pain and disquietude he tried to shield her as 
much as possible, and cast the blame upon the 
companion of her flight and the false servant 
who had gained such ascendancy over her. 

"You must come with me to my grand- 
mother," he said. 

" Henri, how can I ? " I replied. " I 
have to break the news to one who is nearer 
to me, even here. Poor, poor Alf I how will 
he bear it ? " 
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*' He is strong, Madame, and must be brave. 
He will learn to cast her from bis heart in time. 
But Grandma 1 — oh, who will take the child's 
place in hers ? " 

'* Still he must be told. The girls have gone 
out to meet Emmie Marston, who is coming so 
early to spend the day. They will return and 
miss me." 

But he still pleaded, pleaded with the ear- 
nestness of a strong man who shrinks from 
giving pain to one he is bound to protect and 
cherish — 

" Sbe must learn it now, and I should only 
frighten her by my manner. Alf will know it 
too soon. Madame, time presses, and I must 
follow my sister." 

I went with him without another word, and 
all the way there rang in my heart like a dis- 
mal echo — " He will know it too soon.'* 

As yet Madame Lefdbure had not been 
alarmed. She did not rise early, and when 
Nathalie's maid came to inform Henri that her 
young mistress was not in her chamber, and 
apparently the bed had not been slept in, no 
one but Miss Sibthorpe was present. That 
lady undertook to keep the maid from talking 
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by LoldiDg her engaged until Henri came to 
me and returned. There was no time to 
lose. 

How I told the dear old lady of her loss I 
cannot recall. I know the taJe of duplicity and 
wrong came out bit by bit, kneeling by her side 
with my face hidden. Then I rose and went 
away. She was a Christian : she knew the 
only source of comfort, and the power of prayer. 
I left her with her God, and under Miss Sib- 
thorpe's care. As for Henri, she urged him to 
follow the fugitives. 

I returned home and at once sought Alf. 
Over what passed between us I must draw a 
veil. Alf still lives, and not for all the world 
could give would I waken that old pain to life. 

Only I may say, at first he was stricken 
dumb, paralysed by the violence of the shock 
into a terrible, nerveless apathy. Then he 
raved and stormed and swore — yes, swore — at 
the traitor who had robbed him of his treasure 
and beguiled the girl's afiection. After this he 
almost cursed the girl whose affection could be 
80 beguiled. Finally he cast himself upon the 
ground in mute anguish. Eefusing to stand 
up or answer at my bidding, I had to leave 
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him thus, alone with the sorrow I could not 
lighten or share. 

Have you ever nursed a hope which suddenly 
faded ? Have you staked all your prospects 
of bliss upon the accomplishment of one object, 
and felt it recede and become unreal when 
almost within your grasp ? Have you felt the 
sunshine die out of your life, leaving it bare 
and dim ? Have you lent on an earthly reed 
until it pierced your too-confiding hand ? Have 
you ever trusted with your whole heart and 
soul, living in a dream of pleasure, and woke up 
suddenly to find yourself cheated and betrayed ? 
Do you know earth's greatest loss — a believing 
heart ? If so, you need no words of mine in 
explanation. If not, you cannot by any pos- 
sibility imagine what my boy endured. 

Henri followed his sister, but a marriage 
ceremony had bound her to my luckless nephew 
before he could interfere. He might have 
thought of legal proceedings ; that is, if the 
girl's age rendered them liable to this; but 
what end would it serve ? No, he could not 
separate them now ; so it only remained for 
him to charge Harold, with becoming gravity 
and displeasure, to love and cherish his wife. 
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Then he kissed his sister, and besought her for 
God's sake, and for the sake of her early home 
and friends, to be true to her husband, and 
walk with wary feet in the path she had chosen. 
So he left them. 

Poor Nathalie ! poor misguided girl ! Poor 
as Harold Whymper's wife ; poor, as self- 
banished from her home and fond relations; 
poorest of all, because she had cast from her 
all that could have made her really fair and 
life beautiful — sincerity and truth. 

Where the young bride and bridegroom went 
I did not care to inquire, but it was only a 
week or two after this that Gertrude and 
Ursie came running towards me one day on 
their return from town, breathless and excited. 
I had got so nervous of late that I actually put 
out my hands, crying — 

" Oh, do not say anything dreadful has 
happened ! " 

*' But we must say it, auntie, for like chil- 
dren we cannot keep a secret, and are burning 
to tell our news," replied Gertrude. 

At the same time Ursie exclaimed — 

" It is nothing to alarm you, dear mamma. 
It is only Nathalie has arrived." 
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" Arrived where ? " 

'• Here, or rather there !" cried Ursie, laugh- 
ing now, and waving her parasol in the direc- 
tion of Willow Park. " As we were walking 
quietly along Dolke Street a carriage and pair 
drove past ns. Nathalie bent from it and 
kissed her hand." 

*^ The audacious little monkey ! " I ejacu- 
lated; "so like her! But surely she was not 
alone." 

''Oh, of course not. Her husband was 
beside her. He raised his. hat and kissed his 
hand too." 

I was about to exclaim, "The audacious 
puppy ! " but remembered his sister stood 
beside me. 

And while we were wondering and guessing 
as to what had led. to thi?, and to what it 
would tend, Nathalie Whymper was at her 
grandmother's feet pouring out tears and peni- 
tent expressions, and refusing to rise until the 
hand of love was outstretched to her once more. 

At first righteous indignation held the old 
lady silent, but Nathalie knew her character 
well, and rapidly determined to make au 

appeal to the ruling principle of her life. 

u 
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" Grandma," she cried in a tremulous voice, 
•*we said you would forgive, for you pray: 
therefore we are come." 

" I had to relent," said my old friend to me 
Afterwards. " I was freely forgiven, and daily 
prayed that I might as freely forgive." 

So duty leaned to inclination, and indina- 
fiion made way for an outburst of aflfection. 
Jtfadame Lef^bure clasped her arms around her 
grandchild and wept her forgiveness. 

Nathalie was not to remain at Willow Park. 
Harold had too much diplomacy to hint at 
such a thing, and no one could go beyond his 
wife in tact. It was settled he should take 
her to his mother until a suitable place was 
prepared for her near his quarters. 

Harold came to see his sister but did not 
inquire for any of us. Probably he had some 
spite against me, and certainly I had against 
him. 

" He attempts to defend himself," Gertrude 
said to me afterwards. " He says * everything 
is fair in love and in war; ' that Alf is but a 
boy, and soon will get over a boyish fancy. I 
tried to convince him, but in vain; he only 
laughed and called me a romantic girL" 
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"There is no use trying to convince one 
who has set his face and steeled his heart 
against conviction," I remarked tritely. 

" Dear aunt, I said a great deal to him, but 
he says I do not know the world. I am glad 
I do not if it holds there is no honour in 
love." 

" I do not believe there can be right love 
without it," I replied. "True love never 
lowers its standard of excellence, or seeks to 
bring down its object." 

" But does it never lose its own self- 
respect 1 " she asked. 

"How do you mean? — by its own silly 
expression ? " 

" Partly that," she rejoined with hesitatioD. 

" Well, I suppose a certain allowance must 
be made for strong emotion, which is described 
as * lovers* madness,* " I answered, smiling. 
" The result of this is a wild fancy and extra- 
vagant expression. Still, remember, it seems 
to the one who is the subject of the fit, real 
sanity, and not in the least exaggeration, so it 
does not involve a lowering of self-respect. In 
fact it rather creates a sense of importance — 
even dignity, if the love is returned." 
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** But what if the love is not returned 1 '* 
she persisted with still greater hesitation. "If 
persons are weak enough to care for those who 
do not care for them ? " 

" They may even do this and retain their 
probity and self-respect. It is ennobling in 
itself to have loved a worthy object, though I 
think one should struggle against and subdue 
an unrequited affection." 

"Dear aunt," she said with a little sigh, 
** you are so strong, and seem as if you had it 
all written out in a book." 

" So I have, my dear, in a living poem. 
My husband and I have loved long and 
liappily, and best of all, expect ever so to 
love." 

''Ever?" 

" For ever." 

**It is a solemn way of putting it," she 
returned. '* I am afraid few look at it in this 
light." 

"Which would account for the unhappy 
marriages a want of similarity of taste and 
feeling produces. Above all, persons who hope 
to spend eternity together should seek to be 
one in spiritual things." 
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*'At all events dear Gertrude is a right- 
minded, true-hearted girl," I said within my- 
self as I left her. " I am sure I have impressed 
her with views which at the least, are not 



common." 



I was in an t^ncommon state of mind, quite 
elevated, in short, by my views of love and 
its duration, when on the stairs I met my 
husband. I came down to earth with a sudden 
fall, and in spite of my vaunted poem became 
desperately prosaic. 

"Well, Frank, well," I exclaimed with a 
piteous mixture of triumph and vexation, 
** what can the world say now ? " 

My husband looked at me with commend- 
able gravity ; then his features relaxed, and 
he gave vent to his feelings in a whistle. 

"Well, dear, well,*' he replied when he 
had so relieved his mind, " you are a very 
woman 1 " 

" And what else would you have me be ? " I 
retorted indignantly. 

"Neither better nor worse," was his cool 
rejoinder, " though I took you for both one 
and the other." 

I stood on tiptoe to box his ears. Then I 
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came downstairs with him and renewed ray 
attack. 

"You are asking what the world will say 
after affecting to despise it," he said, "Women 
always do that." 

"No, but the world cant say anything 
against us now ? " 

"Can't it ? Trust the world for finding out." 

" But what can they find out 1 '' 

And Frank answered with a comical smile — 

" That my clever little wife has been out- 
witted by a French maid. 

I was provoked with Frank, and all the 
more because I saw something in his face 
which led me to think he meant me to be 
provoked, I wanted taking down, but he did 
not know that. I also wanted rousing, and 
perhaps he wished to awaken a little of my 
former spirit. It was lively enough now, as 
with tears in my eyes I exclaimed — 

" It is all on account of that wicked little 
Nathalie!'' 

Frank kissed me and mollified me by say- 
ing what I only repeat to show his goodness, 

" Ah, mother, she never had your wise 
training." 
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"But Madame Lef^bure is far before me, 
and you know it.'' 

" Not in everything/' was all he said. 

Then he went off humming some Hues of 
Bums' — 

** Then gently scan you brither man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin* wrang, 
To step aside is human." 



( 3t2 ) 



CHAPTER XXII. 



OTHER WEBS. 



It is all settled, but however it came to be I 
am sure I can t tell. What passes before me 
is like a dream, so I rub my eyes to try if it 
will vanish away. 

No, there it is still, a glad reality. 

Opposite to me is my fair daughter, fairer 
than I ever before saw her, fairer than any 
dream, and I must say, more substantial too, 
trying on a wedding dress. 

Presently there steals behind her, as she 
stands before her mirror, two attendant 
maidens whom I recognise as my niece Ger- 
trude and Emmeline Marston. They suddenly 
throw over her head a cloud of white tulle. 
Then they retire and gaze at her, and then 
make a rush, throw up the veil, and kiss her 
in a tumult of delight. 
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Upon this I sit down upon the floor, and 
like a regular old Jeanie, take my knees be- 
tween my hands, exclaiming- 

*' 0, Ursie, it is so much better than I 
ever thought ; I suppose that makes it unreal. 
Tell it to me again. You shall not be married 
unless you go all over it again." 

" What, darling mamma ? *' 

** Begin at the beginning — that you love 
Henri." 

" That I have always loved him as the best 
and noblest fellow in existence." 

" Next to your father ? " 

" No, quite difierently ; beyond even father," 
she utters wistfully. ** Mamma, did you love 
papa only next to your father ? " 

She had the best of it there, so without 
changing the subject, I managed to diverge 
into another channel. 

" And Henri loves you ? " 

** He has always loved me, he says, and no 
one else." 

" And I would have handed him over to 
Gertrude," I exclaimed involuntarily. 

*' I am very glad he was safely out of your 
reach, mother mine," my child replied, her 
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cheeks flushing and eyes dewy with happiness. 
^' I thank you for one, for so dexterously try- 
ing to change the current of our lives, and 
interrupt the course of our affections." 

" Thank God they were directed by a wiser 
Hand than mine," I returned earnestly. 

" Gertrude and he didn't want each other." 

"Then they had no — what is that your 
father calls it, Ursie ? " 

" mother, it will take away my breath. 
I think papa talked so on purpose to puzzle 
us. He called such affection elective affinities*' 

*' In other words ? " 

** A supreme affection." 

'^In other words?" 

*' I suppose desperately but suitably falling 
in love. Mamma, please question some one 
else instead of me." 

"Why, my child, you are supposed to be 
thoroughly conversant with the subject ; there- 
fore I appealed to you." 

" I am not the only one, mother." 

My mind was too full of my daughter's joy 
to receive hints, or follow out innuendos about 
others, so back I came to my starting-point. 

*' And you are really going to live up at 
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Willow Park in the trees and the sunshine, 
with old china, Sevres, ormolu^ and what not, 
ancient and modern ? " 

" I never thought about the fittings, mother, 
though I did about what the Scotch would 
call ' the flitting.' '' 

" Well, you are not going far, my precious ; 
we shall not lose you. Ursie, be all the dearest 
daughter could be to Madame Lef^bure." 

I had said this fully fifty times before, but 
Ursie answered patiently and earnestly — 

" God helping me, I will." 

"Make that beautiful place what Nathalie 
failed to make it — home. Let your prayers 
encompass it with blessing. Let your heart's 
sure trust in its goodness and purity and plea- 
sure send e«t bight rays of Ught into every 
(otherwise) dark hole and corner. Let it re- 
sound with the heart's best music — the mirth- 
fulness of a forgiven soul." 

And Ursie answered again — 

" God helping me, I shall." 

" Study your husband thoroughly ; find out 
his tastes, his fancies, his peculiarities. Dress 
to please him. Never cultivate an acquaint- 
ance of which he does not approve. Don't 
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be fussy or easily fretted ; don't pout or be 
glum if unnoticed. Don t scold the servants 
and" 

*' Stop, stop, mamma ! " my girl exclaimed, 
putting out her hands with a deprecating 
gesture. "I never could remember these in- 
junctions or lay up a store of wisdom in my 
present state of mind." 

** Then look to God to help you to do the 
right thing day by day," I said. 

" Dear mamma," answered Ursie gravely, 
**you seem to forget that a housekeeper is 
kept at Willow Park, and Madame LeKbure 
will still be mistress, so that my ignorance 
and inexperience will produce no terrible 
results." 

** Ah, my dear, that is all very well for the 
present, but the ruling of the household will 
come into your hands all too soon. Dear 
Madame will desire repose. Then how will 
you keep house ? " 

And with an uplifting of her fair head and 
a fond smile, my child answered — 

" As I have seen my mother keep hers." 

" Dear aunt," put in Gertrude, laughing, 
^* do you not know that amongst Ursie's 
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weddiug presents are at least a dozen books 
full of wholesale advice to newly-married 
couples ? Did you hear what John advised 
her to do with them ? " 

" No." 

"To put them into the fire." 

" I will not question the wisdom of this 
advice,*' I said. " John is a sensible fellow." 

" So Gertrude says," rejoined Ursie with a 
laugh. 

" What special proof has he given Gertrude 
of his sense ? " I questioned. 

Hereupon all three girls began to laugh, 
and I, though but dimly perceiving the cause 
of their mirth, laughed too. The more I 
laughed the more they shouted, until suddenly 
the door was driven in, and A If, with some- 
thing of his old impetuosity, appeared. 

"There was no use in knocking," he said, 
" I could not make you hear. What a row 
you are making ! Well, it must be funny to 
be dressed up like that; a bride only in 
attire." 

" It reminds me of the tableaux long ago. 
But I feel more than rehearsing a part,'* re- 
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plied Ursie, recovering her. gentle gravity. 
•* It is preparing for a life-long piece." 

" How do you spell that word, my fair 
sister ? " Alf asked. " Do you think you are 
going to rest for the remainder of your grand 
young life ? " 

" No, indeed, nothing of the kind. I leave 
to you all play upon words. As for that which 
I did not intend, p-e-a-c-e, peace, the luxury 
of doing good would come nearer to producing 
it, according to my idea, than a state of inac- 
tivity." 

Hereupon Alf told us an anecdote of 
Doctor Johnson, who, after hearing a certain 
bishop's wife assure him that " for forty years 
she never had a word of diflference with her 
bishop,'' exclaimed, " Very insipid ! " ** Very 
insipid ! " Ursie here, regardless of her finery, 
made a charge upon her brother, and by a 
succession of pushes Alf was expelled from 
the room. 

I turned then to Gertrude, ** So you tell me 
Nathalie and Harold are coming ? " 

" So Nathalie says. I believe she has sig- 
nified her intention of staying at Willow Park. 
She seems to suppose Henri could not possibly 
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be married without her, so feels it her duty to 
be present. You do not mind, aunt ? " 

" Not I," I replied stoutly, and perhaps a 
little haughtily. " Her presence or absence is 
hothing to me." 

"AndAlf?" 

" You see what Alf is. Alf cares as little, 
perhaps less. It is five years ago, my dear; 
five years this Easter past, and Alf was young, 
very young ; and it is hard to crush all spirit 
out of a boy's heart. He rallied, and — will it 
overturn all your ideas of romance, girls ? — 
recovered I " 

I fancy each of my three young auditors 
was ready to protest against caprice in youth, 
or change in time, but of course I was "not as 
ready to listen to them. I could only cut 
short their disclaimers by exclaiming, " Keep 
your truthfulness, children ; keep your faith- 
fulness, children ! I do not question them. 
But, believe me, you cannot keep anything 
alive without nourishment, and even affection 
without food or satisfaction must sicken and 
die." 

" Do you think, aunt, that a love as mis- 
placed as poor Alf s, one cheated and betrayed 
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by a mere semblance of return, turns quickly 
to indifference ? " 

" No, not quickly/' I answered ; " I think it 
turns first to hate." 

The girls looked very serious, and Ursie 
shuddered. 

" That must be an awful experience," she 
said. 

"Truly awful. It is the self-inflicted scourge 
of an undisciplined heart and wayward will. 
Thank God, with Alf it is past." 

** Thank God 1 *' echoed on either side of 
me. Even Emmie Marston lifted her long 
dark lashes, and out of the depths of her blue 
eyes flashed a fervent thanksgiving. 

But she was too young to know much of 
such bitter experiences, though five years had 
brought their changes to her, and was trans- 
forming the delicate child into a lovely girl, 
just standing *'with shrinking feet, where the 
child and woman meet." Timid still, but with 
a rare shy grace mingling with the early unques- 
tioning trust, which was very pretty to behold* 
As I looked on the fair trio — and every one 
who reads these pages knows I admired my 
daughter — I was struck anew by the exceed- 
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ing beauty of the light Hebe-like figure in its 
simple dress of pale blue, with a knot of blush 
rose-buds at the throat, and one or two in her 
rich auburn hair. 

Yes, five years had gone. Hugh had been 
sleeping for five years. What a moment of 
time ! He had been all this interval with the 
Lord in gloiy. What an age of blissful ex- 
perience he had gained ! " One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day." Was he not like-minded 
now? 

And for Alf had come in these years a 
blessed change. Around his restlessness had 
flowed, as it were, a great wave of rest, shut- 
ting him in from the past, and even from his 
own wild self. After the first tumult of 
passion, with its bitter animosities and up- 
braiding, had subsided, he seemed to accept 
his hard destiny as the inevitable result of his 
own wrong-doing ; in other words, the retri- 
butive justice of God. It was long before he 
gave up this strange, morbid fancy, and it only 
faded when the ideal was at last fully de- 
throned, and Nathalie, fancied goddess ! stood 
before him in all the falsity of the shallow 
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nature we have attempted to portray. Then 
coquetry was a shameless trick, and even the 
reserve which at her years in another would 
have been maidenly, a mean subterfuge. This, 
of necessity, brought relief. 

She and Alf met but once during all these 
years ; and that interview more than anytMng 
else, helped to disenchant my boy, and enable 
him to cast her wholly from his thoughts. Yet 
he came to pity her, and so did I. But of that 
more again. 

From that time I dated the return of some 
of Alf s former spirit. Gone was the restless- 
ness and impatience ; gone the self-reproach 
and torment ; gone even the suUenness of dis- 
appointment ! He rose from his trouble a man 
indeed ; his energies no longer aimless and 
ill directed, but brave and true. With some 
of the old impulsiveness, I recognised what he 
had been, and thanked God again and again 
for what he was. 

And so as our web of life (Frank's and 
mine) span out, there spread on either side of 
us other webs which seemed but a continua- 
tion of our own. Some in which the threads 
had appeared hopelessly tangled, were already 
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being woven into a beautiful pattern. To that 
which looked so fair in the heart's sunshine I 
most now return. 

Our daughter's wedding was to be a quiet 
one, but not in any way dull. The girls had 
resolved that though the guests were few, every 
arrangement should be gay and effective, and 
with this idea Frank coincided. She was to 
be married in Indian muslin and tulle. A 
pile of costly tissue lay on her table, sent in 
by Madame Lef^bure ; but on learning it had 
belonged to Nathalie's mother, Ursie put it 
resolutely aside, and determined not to wear 
lace. Over this treasure Nathalie afterwards 
hung in delight, declaring that ^' a love for 
good lace was the one passion of her life I " 
Need I say that the rich ornamentation some- 
what later appeared on the little lady's 
person? 

I am too old to prate about dresses and de- 
corations now. I only know that, feeliDg quite 
bewildered with the multiplicity of things re- 
quiring my attention, I exclaimed one morning 
at the breakfast-table — 

" It would be dreadful if it was to happen 
often 1" 
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This elicited a shout of laughter^ but Frank 
only replied — ^ 

''Ah, mother, how easy it is to know you 
have but one daughter." 

" Very easy indeed," I rejoined. " But what 
do you mean?" 

*' That if you had many daughters you would 
wish a similar event to happen often. A mother 
wishes to keep her sons.'' 

" But think what a blank the absence of 
an only daughter causes," I said, shifting my 
ground. 

There was a very blank look in poor Ursie's 
face, but Alf caused a sudden diversion by 
breaking in impetuously with — 

'* Fill the blank ! " 

I looked across the table at him : he was 
laughing. I glanced around from face to face. 
Frank was playing with his teaspoon, gather- 
ing up little bubbles or particles of cream off 
the top of his cup with a shrewd air, as if he 
was collecting and arranging ideas ; John had 
a strangely elated expression; Ursie looked 
mischievous ; Gertrude alone flushed and un- 
comfortable. 

My eyes went back to my elder son's face, 
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but though I took in the whole position in 
that glance, I would provoke discussion for 
the general entertainment. 

" You mean, take in an outsider ? " I asked. 

" Precisely." 

" Then you begin," I replied, still addressing 
Alf. 

" That may not be," he rejoined with per- 
fect composure ; ** the younger must not go 
before the elder." 

" They often do;" 

" Do not dispute with him-, mother/' put in 
John quietly. " He* is quite right." 

** And you?" 

'* Quite right, too," he said, with a confident 
air. 

And " Quite right !" echoed a chorus around 
me. 

As one by one they left the- breakfast-room 
afterwards, I held Gertrude back. 

"You are going to be my daughter," I 
whispered. 

She answered by hiding her face on my 
shoulder and murmuring— 

" I am not worthy." 

" Is that John s opinion," I asked, laughing. 
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** Of course he says you are the best girl in 
the United Kingdom." 

" No, mother J' she said softly, but laughing 
now, " he says in all the wide, wide world." 

WeU, John was a sensible man: I had 
never disputed his judgment, and could I do 
BO now? 

** Mother," began Frank an hour or two 
afterwards, and stopped. 

Now, when Frank called me Grace, or 
Gracie, or wife, or — ^well, any of his nice, fool- 
ish names ! I was quite easy in my mind, but 
when he began in this way with an appeal to 
my maternal feelings, I became apprehensive, 
and felt he had something very important in 
view. 

" Mother," he resumed a little more briskly, 
as if he was gaining confidence, " this wedding 
is giving you some trouble." 

*' Ah, but the joy, Frank, the joy," I an- 
swered, with a woman's inconsistency. 

**Ah, the joy," he rejoined. **We might 
even have more of it." 

'' How so 1 " 

" Let us have a double wedding. There, the 
dreadful truth is out 1 It will save expense in 
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the future, and give us more pleasure in the 
present." 

The proposition took away my breath. When 
I recovered a little I cried — 

" Frank, how unreasonable you men are I 
However could Gertrude be ready now ? " 

" You women can do it," he replied with still 
more unreasonableness, but his sex's confidence 
in ours. 

" Ah, how easy it seems to you ! " 

" Well, money can do it." 

*' But where is the money to come from ?" 
I persisted. 

" Ah, Gracie, my dear, you know I have a 
little stock in the bank, and my credit is good. 
John is independent now, and can set up a home 
of his own if he pleases. For my own part, I 
would rather he brought his bride to us for a 
time at least ; that is, as long as is agreeable 
to you. Only let me have your consent and 
the girl's ; I will telegraph for your brother, 
and we shall vote her mother present until the 
dear lady can arrive. Then the whole matter 
will be complete." 

My consent and Gertrude's ? With Frank 
and John to talk us over, and money for a 
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ready-made trousseau ! Well, it is not diffi- 
cult to tell how aflfairs went on. 

And from sitting-room to the very top of 
the house went my foolish old husband shout- 
ing noisily that we were to have " a double 
wedding I " Girls, boys, even servants, seemed 
to have gone mad for a time, and nothing was 
talked of but the double wedding. 

So another web of life was spinning out from 
mine. 
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CHAPTEK XXIIL 



LOSS AND GAIN. 



" Marta 1 " 

Nathalie Whymper met me on the stairs at 
Willow Park. She oflfered me her cheek to 
kiss. Am I dreadfully vindictive ? I did not 
appear to notice it, but took her hand instead. 

" Madame, pardon me, I am so worried — so 
what you call * upset.' I cannot find anything. 
Have you seen Marta? " 

" Who is Marta ? " I naturally inquired. 

" A fat, lazy, selfish German girl, as igno- 
rant as she is ugly," was the unhesitating 
answer. 

" Oh my ! " I exclaimed, laughing ; ** why 
do you keep her if she is all this ? What a 
character ! " 

" Ah, she has no character ; that is the 
point. I could like her if there was some- 
thing in her ; but there is not a bit ; no life, 
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no thought ; all self. I do believe she was 
born without a soul." 

** And your old maid Louise? " 

** Ah ! madame, you never liked Louise, 
and you were right She was ingrate — ^very. 
She turned herself away from me long ago. 
Harold was against her." 

*' Is your husband with you ? " I asked. 

" With me — non. Did he come ? — ouV^ 

" Then you did not travel together ? " 

" No, we never do. He was in the smoking 
compartment. I trusted him to look after 
the luggage, and he has lost my most precious 
package." 

Here Nathalie suddenly grew grave, and 
asked me so earnestly to accompany her to h er 
room "for one moment," that I could not refuse. 

" Madame," she began, after carefully clos- 
ing the door that we might be secure from 
interruption, " I had to come to my brother's 
marriage. How could I stay away ? Yet I 
have nothing to appear in. Who will be here 
at dinner ? " 

"The Marstons, the Grahams, and one or 
two young men, friends of Henri's and John's," 
I replied. 
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**A8 I thought — nobody. Still they will 
expect to see somebody in me. And I have 
no clothes. Voila ! " 

Here the vain creature threw aside her wrap 
and revealed a very elegant little figure in a 
violet velvet costume. 

I did not want to discuss her dress, so began 
on a more earnest theme with — 

" So you have no children, Nathalie ? ** 

'^ No, madame, I am thankful. I hate 
children, and have no means." 

I knew through her brother's liberality a 
fair income had been secured to her, so her 
implied complaint fell pointless. 

"You cannot mean that you have no 
money?'* I answered in my most freezing 
tone. 

" But I do. Harold spends every sou^ and 
I know he is in debt. He plays " 

Here the silly little wife began a catalogue 
of her husband's vices, real or imaginary, 
which made me immediately cry out. 

"Nathalie," I exclaimed, almost breathless 
with indignation, " do not dare to speak so of 
your husband to me. You exaggerate ; I am 
sure you do: and even if you have grounds 
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for thinking hardly, should rather conceal his 
faults than blazon them abroad. Are you all 
you ought to be ? You loved him ; he was 
your choice/' 

" Loved him ? " she cried with bitter em- 
phasis. 

*^ Be true to him in thought and word," I 
replied, not heeding hep interruption. *' Be 
real, and let life become earnest at last." 

" It is earnest enough^" she rejoined in a 
sarcastic tone. " As real as humbling can 
make it. Madame," and here her eyes became 
dewy and were cast down, " believe me or not, 
as you please, but I shall tell you the plain 
truth now. I was real once, and meant to 
play fair. It was when I stood- beside the 
bed of him who is now a saint in heaven if 
ever any one was. I saw then what my life 
ought to be. I let the hope slip, and now I 
never can be true again." 

" Do not say so," I pleaded earnestly. "Let 
Hugh bid you from heaven to be true at last." 

"It never can be now," she murmured, 
" never — never. My life is vain ; my husband 
has grown cold. I live only for pleasure, and 
cannot get enough of it to make me forget. 
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The only true feeling I ever knew is buried 
out of sight/' 

" Not in the grave ! " I cried in sudden pain. 

"No, not with good, good, dear Hugh," 
she whispered. " But in the past and by the 
living." 

I could not pursue this subject; to do so 
would have been worse than useless, even 
wicked. Before I left the apartment, however, 
the real object for which Nathalie had lured 
me there came out. 

" Madame,'* she said entreatingly, " you 
will be my friend ; you will forgive my mis- 
takes. Speak to my good brother to increase 
my allowance ; settling it only upon myself, 
mind you, only upon myself. Then will my 
husband seek my favour ; then we shall know 
pleasure." 

" Girl 1 " I exclaimed, making a final appeal, 
"you are childish and giddy still, and are 
playing away not only your own happiness, 
but that of the one you are bound to honour. 
The pleasures you seek can never satisfy." 

**Then for what else could I live?" she 
asked with her old wilful reasoning. " You 
have it in the family : I have it not in the 
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family. Some seek for pleasure after death, 
and above. I want it here, and now." 

An hour or two later Nathalie was bending in 
transports of delight over the exquisite trim- 
ming which, by general consent, was handed 
over to her. She critically examined the 
presents, commenting contemptuously upon 
the absence of a rich parure. 

"There are heirlooms," she said to Ursie. 
" I thought you would have had them." 

" So I shall," returned Ursie quietly. " You 
shall see them some day in a different setting." 

The meaning of this was not apparent until 
some months later, when my daughter founded 
a Children's Hospital which was greatly needed 
in the town. It was built in a pretty en- 
closure where the trees waved, and daisy- 
sprinkled fields invited those to stray who 
were able to leave the Home. There was a 
cot dedicated to the memory of little Nannie 
Somers, and many a young sufferer whose 
weary head lay there, heard of the child 
whose name it bore. There was another more 
sacred still, for which I was allowed to pro- 
vide, and I knew such a proof of affectionate 
remembrance was more according to the mind 
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of our dear lad in glory, than the erection of 
the finest painted window could be. Though 
a Committee of Management was of course 
appointed, yet young Mrs. Lef^bure not,only 
remained its Patroness but head. Many a 
time as she trod its wards and saw little faces 
brighten into animation at her approach, she 
might have exclaimed with a princess of our 
own time, "Ah, now I see my diamonds 
again 1 " 

" The double wedding " is over. Time rolls 
on, and paths diverge. It would swell my 
simple tale too much to follow each until it 
widens out into a separate life-history. 

My daughter sits in one of earth's high and 
easy places, blest in her husband's aflfection, 
holding the tiny hand of a babe as I had once 
held hers. Madame Lef6bure had passed peace- 
fully away on her grandson's arm, soothed by 
her daughter-in-law's tenderness, with Nathalie 
in real penitence beside her. It was a cloud- 
less scene. " She was Very tired," she said, 
"the journey had been long, but she was 
going home to rest." 

This other death without misgiving, causing 
a lull in her frivolous life, I believe was blessed 
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to Nathalie's good, and that Hugh's prayers 
have been answered at last. 

John has a plain but comfortable and well- 
appointed house in a healthful suburb. In its 
selection, in every arrangement, my eldest son, 
though, like his father, carrying his admiration 
of his wife almost to the verge of folly, was 
eminently practical and sensible. 

I close my eyes, and as scene after scene 
fades from my mind, another comes forward 
more clearly. One is more prominent than 
the others at this moment. 

I sit in my arm-chair over the fire, as I sat 
so many years ago in the dusky twilight when 
Alf had come to me, and laying his head upon 
my lap, spoke out his hopes. My thoughts 
had flown back to that moment of glad anti- 
cipation, of fancied triumph, of bitter pain. 
Even as I recalled its varied emotions, he 
entered as then, and kneeling beside me said — 

''To-morrow the decision of the Board will 
be declared, mother. You know I stand a 
chance.^' 

" A fair chance, I hear, Alf. Yet there is no 
peradventure in the matter. However it goes 
it will be well." 
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"I know it, mother. You Lave prayed 
about it" 

" And have not you, Alf ? " 

He drooped his face a little. "That is a 
thing I cannot talk about/' he said. 

I was content. Alf was thoroughly honest. 

Not even to gain my esteem would he have 
let me think him better than he was. I was 
assured that in the preparation for an impor- 
tant post in practical engineering, then vacant, 
my son relied upon a Higher Power than man's 
to "shape his destiny," and influence those in 
authority. 

** And if you get the appointment, Alf ? " I 
asked. 

" Will you not be pleased, mother ? " 

** Pleased and proud, my son. Do you re- 
member my once asking you, * What then ? ' 
on an evening like this, at this hour ?" 

" Ah, well. I am going in for another try 
now," he replied, the man s face flashing as 
the boy's had done. " My whole future de- 
pends on the result of this examiuation." 

" How ? " 

" I will tell you if I win," he said a little 
nervously. " If I lose, 3'^ou shall never know it." 
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I don t think I am dull of apprehension. 
What Alf had upon his mind I divined at that 
moment I asked no more questions, however, 
only quietly waited. 

Ere the morrow closed Alf came to me as a 
victor. His name stood at the head of the list 
of competitors. The vacant post was filled. 

" It was scarcely fair play," he whispered to 
me, smiling in a doubtful sort of way, as one 
who was afraid of being too much elated. 
'* The poor fellows who were beaten had my 
mother s prayers against them." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

I AM forty -five to-day, and Frank — well, Frank 
is nearer to fifty than I. For forty-five years 
my web has been spinning out. I stand in 
the deepening twilight and survey it. 

Ursie, Henri, and their iufant boy and uurse, 
John, Gertrude, their infant girl and nurse, 
have been spending the day with us. The 
young mothers have just carried oflF their 
babes, the husbands have strolled out with 
Frank, and I am for the first time since 
morning alone. 

Alone with myself — with my old self and 
my present. Alone in the present — alone with 
the past. 

I draw the curtains before the window 
recess in which I am standing — heavy green 
brocade they are, softened by lace draperies 
inside — as if to screen myself from the outer 
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world. Thus shut in, I gaze up at the solemn 
sky, and muse. 

Hugh is there ; where, Icannot exactly tell, but 
happy ever. There was a time when I woke up 
morning by morning, and the thought, *' Hugh 
is dead," blotted out all joy from the day. 
Now I look up quietly, serenely thankful, and 
the thought, " Hugh is living," sheds a glory 
over all that may befall. 

What a chequered scene these forty-five 
years appear as their events pass in review! 
So much joy and blessing had come to me 
through the dear ones whom God had given 
me : so much care and pain. They were so 
wholly part and parcel of my being that in 
every trouble they had known, the words 
addressed to Mary the mother of our Lord 
might be used of me, " Yea, a sword shall 
pierce through thy own soul also." 

But would I have been without those 
sorrows ? No ; solemnly no. The* joys were 
commensurate : the Divine compensations 
great. Through the thickest cloud God had 
caused the light to shine. 

Alfs passion, Hugh's lameness and conse- 
quent sufiering, the scarlet fever, John's 
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tbreatened blindness, the scene on the rocks, 
my boy's early love for the fickle French girl, 
all the worry and vexation about Nathalie, 
Hugh's death and Alfs despair — how it all 
came back to me in that rapid retrospect 1 

But— 

My children's early recognition of their 
responsibilities; their eternal interests secured ; 
the religion which shed over their lives such 
beauty and blessings ; the heart-chimes of 
pardoned souls in communion with a recon- 
ciled Father, ringing secretly glad notes of 
praise even in silence, darkness, and earthly 
trial ; the beautiful record of an unselfish, 
uncomplaining life mid weariness and pain, 
showing how grace can triumph and Christ 
sustain ; the bright patches of sunshine here 
and there when youth and strength and high 
animal spirits found safe vent in bursts of 
joyousness and merry pranks ; our pleasant 
evenings of reading, work, games, or music, 
how redolent it all was of the purity and 
freshness which early piety brings. 

And **hist, not least'* — not least — the calm* 
which had breathed over Alfs troubled spirit ; 
the well-directed study, the energy of his 
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later years. Yes, with him too, I felt it was 
well, and that it might be said of him as of 
Saul of Tarsus, " Behold he prayeth ! " His 
lips might be slow to profess, but even this 
hesitancy told of wholesome reform. His life 
day by day was telliug of a blessed change. 

And as I gazed up into the solemn sky 
and mused, some night-bird alighted on 
an acacia near and trilled forth its " Good 
even." Then came to me the words of one 
whose heart-utterances are said to be "the 
most subtle, tender, and sublime ever written 
by woman," aud who, when "the nations 
were praising her afar," could only rest in 
God's goodness — ^ 

" Oil, the little birds sang east, the little birds sang west ! 
And I said in underbreath, *AII our life is mixed with 

death, 
And who knoweth which is best ? ' 
Oh, the little birds sang east, the little birds sang west ! 
And I smiled to think God's goodness flows around our 

incompleteness ; 
Kound our restlessness His rest.'' 

I wa&^o absorbed in my own contemplations 
that I had lip t noticed the entrance of any one 
until the murtbiir of voices from another window 
reached my ear. ^ 

* Mrs. E. Barrett Browning. 
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" As a child you trusted me/' Alf was say- 
ing, " and now you are a woman I am trust- 
ing in you. You strengthened me with your 
sweet confidence at a time of miserable weak- 
ness. Will you be less kind to me now that all 
my hopes of happiness are in your hands ? " 

" But I am not the first/* murmured a timid 
voice. 

" Not the first but the best : not the wildest 
perhaps, but the truest,** was the eager reply. 
" Emmie, will this content you — I never loved 
Nathalie Lefdbure as I love you, for I never 
had the perfect rest of entire confidence in 
her. With you alone my heart knows a deep 
repose, a supreme satisfaction ; and every 
utterance of yours is precious as a small 
expression of yourself. I crave for your love : 
let me but think I have it by the slightest 
sign, and I shall no more doubt you than I 
shall doubt that the light shone round me all 
day. Tell me I have it not, and I shall go 
away to bear my pain as best I may, resolving 
to be worthy still of having loved you." 

'* What girl could refuse such an appeal ? " 
I thought. But I resolved not to play ti 
eavesdropper any longer, so walked ^msol 
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my place of concealment straight up to tbe 
speakers. Before I reached them I think Alf 
had got his answer. 

" I heard some of your conversation," I said. 

"Then I will tell you all," returned Alf in 
his fullest tones. " This sweet child has pro- 
mised to be my wife." 

" I am not a child," whispered poor Emmie, 
hiding her face on my shoulder. 

But Alf only answered with an accompani- 
meMt — 

** I shall call you that even when you are 
Mrs. Alfred Berrige." 

I close my forty-fifth birthday, and with it 
the record of my life, though the history be 
incomplete. And as I lay aside the pen there 
rincjs through heart and head the words I have 
just quoted, (surely in their secret lies Life's 
Music I) 

" GoiVs goodness flows around our incompleteness. 
Round our restlessness His rest." 
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Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 

THE NATURAL ELEMENTS OF REVEALED THEOLOGY: 

Being the Baird Lecture for 1S81. By the Biev. Geobge Mathesox, D.D., of Innellan. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

A WISE DISCRIMINATION THE CHURCH'S NEED. By T. U, 

Dudley, D.D., Assistant-Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. The Bohlen Lecture, 
1881. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SERMONS AND LECTURES. By the late Rev. James Hamilton, 

D.D., F.L.S., Author of " Life in Earnest," " The Great Biography." &c. Post Svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF CHRIST ; or, Chapters on Church 

History. With Preface by the Rev. F. V. Mather, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul's, Clifton, 
and Canon of Bristol. Second edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

WORK AND PRAYER. The Story of Nehemiah. By the Rev. 

A. M. Symington, D.D. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SEEKING THE LOST. Incidents and Sketches of Christian Work 

in London. By the B«v. C. J. Whitmore, Author of "The Bible in the Workshop." 
Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A SOLDIER'S EXPERIENCE OF GOD'S LOVE AND OF HIS 

FAITHFULNESS TO HIS WORD. By the late Major C. H. Malan. Crown Svo, 
revised and cheaper edition, cloth Is. 6d. 

OLD COMRADES ; or, Sketches from Life in the British Army. 

With Thoughts on Military Service. By the same. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



THE CONSECRATED LIFE. By the Rev. Ernest Bots, M.A., 

16mo, cloth. Is. 

REST UNTO YOUR SOULS. By the same. 16nio, cloth, 1 s. 
THE SURE FOUNDATION. By the same. 16mo, cloth, Is. 
NEVER SAY DIE : A Talk with Old Friends. By Samuel Gillespie 

PaouT. 16mo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

HURRAH ! A Bible Talk with Soldiers. By the same. 16mo, sewed, 

6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

BUNYAFS PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With 40 lUustrations, designed 

by Sir John Gilbebt, and engraved by W. H. Whtmlpbe. Printed on toned paper, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; in leatherette, gilt edges, 6s. 

ILLUSTRATIVE TEXTS AND TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. By the 

Eev. J. W. BiLBDSLEY, M.A. New and enlarged edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE HOLY LAND. Fifty-four Plates 

printed in Colours, drawn and painted after Nature by Haknah Zellbb, Nazareth. 
With a preface by the Rpev. H. fi. TbistbjlM, Canon of Durham, and an Introduction by 
Bdwabd Atkinson. Esq., F.L.8., F.Z.8. 4to. cloth gilt, 21s. 

HINTS TO HOSPITAL AND SICK ROOM VISITORS. By Mrs. 

Colin G. Campbell. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

ABOUT CRIMINALS. By Mrs. Meredith. SmaU crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS. Evening Readings for a 

Month. fivMABaAEET Stewabt Simpson, Author of "Steps through the Stream." 
With two Illustrations. IBmo. cloth extra. Is. 

THOUGHTS. By Mrs. Wiglet. SmaU crown 8vo, cloth. Each Is. 

THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS. 

THOUGHTS FOR CHILDREN, 

THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

THOUGHTS FOR SERVANTS. 

THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 

WORKERS AT HOME. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
OUR COFFEE ROOM. By Lady Hope of Camden. With Preface 

by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Abthub Cotton, R.E., E.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MORE ABOUT OUR COFFEE ROOM. By Lady Hope of Carriden. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A SUMMER IN THE LIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated. 38. 6d. 

THE CULTURE OF PLEASURE ; or, The Enjoyment of Life in its 

Social and Religious Aspects. By the Author of "The Mirage of Life." Fifth edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By 

Mrs. MARSHiLLL, Author of "A History of France," "Matthew Frost," Ac. With 
illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

DEWDROPS AND DIAMONDS. By the same. Crown Svo, doth, 

illustrated, 5s. 
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REX AND REGINA. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, illus- 
tnted,6«. 

HEATHER AND HAREBELL. By the same. Crown 8vo, doth, Ss. 

A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By the eame. SmaU crown 8vo, 
olotb. Is. 

A MOTHER. For a Daughter. By Mrs. Umphelbt, Author of " A 

Child. For a Mother." Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2«. 

A CHILD, For a Mother. By the same. Small crown Svo, 2s, 
ROGER WILLOUGHBY ; or, The Days of Benbow. By the late 

W. H. O. KiKOSTOv, Author of " The Three Lieutenants," &c. Crown Svo, illustrated, 
cloth, Ss. 

DORRINCOURT, A Tale for Boys. By B. Hbldmaiot, Crown Svo, 

cloth, illustrated, 6s. 

BOXALL SCHOOL. By the same. Crown Svo, doth, illustrated, 

3s. 6d. 

THE BLUE FLAG AND THE CLOTH OF GOLD, By Ahna 

Wabnbs. Crown Svo, cloth, illustrated, 28. 6d. 

TIRED CHRISTIANS. By the same. 16mo, cloth, Is, 

THE MELODY OF THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. By the same, 

Boyal S2mo, cloth. 8d. 

WAYFARING HYMNS, Original and Selected. By the same. 

Boyal 33mo, cloth, 6d. 

THE OTHER SHORE. By the same. Royal 32mo, cloth. Is. 
THE FOURTH WATCH, By the same. Royal 32mo, cloth, lOd. 
WHAT AILETH THEE ? By the same. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



WORKS BY THE REV, J. JACKSON WRAY, 

LIGHT FROM THE OLD LAMP ; or, Homespun Homilies for the 

Crowd. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A NOBLE YINE, Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth 

plain, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 6s. 

GARTON ROWLEY ; or, Leaves from the Log of a Master Mariner. 

Crown Svo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. A Story with more Heroes than One. 

Cloth gilt, 6s. 

PAUL MEGGITT'S DELUSION. With Six full-page Plates, Cloth 

gilt.Ss.ed. 

CHRONICLES OF CAPSTAN CABIN, Or, The CMldren's Hour, 

. . . Crown Svo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 



W^orks by the Rev, J. JACKSON W^RAY— continued. 
A MAN, EVERY INCH OF HIM ; or, The Story of Frank Ful- 

lerton's School-days. With full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. 

PETER PENGELLY ; or, True as the Qock, Cloth gilt, 28. 
NE8TLET0N MAGNA. A Story of Yorkshire Methodism. Cloth, 

Ss. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 68. 

WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 

"YOUR INNINGS." A Book for Boys, with a recommendatory 

letter from the Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo, cloth limp. Is. 6d. 

HIS STEPS. SmaU crown 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

BRIGHT AND FAIR. A Book for Young Ladies. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

STRONG AND FREE. A Book for Young Men. With a recommen- 
datory letter by the Bight Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury. 16mo, lunp doth, 18.{ 
boards. Is. 6d. 

FOLLOW THE LEADER. 16mo, Is. 6d. 

IN SECRET. A Manual of Private Prayer. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

DAY BY DAY ; or, Counsels to Christians on the Details of Every- 
day Life. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Also 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

BEFORE HIS FOOTSTOOL. Family Prayers for One Month. Small 

crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

STEPS ACROSS ; or. Guidance and Help to the Anxious and Doubt- 
ful. A Companion Volume to " Day by Day." Small crown Svo, cloth, Ss. 

HOME SUNDAYS; or. Help and Consolation from the Sanctuary. 

Small crown Svo, cloth, Ss. 

NOT YOUR OWN; or, Counsels to Young Christians. 16mo, 

cloth. Is. 

SAFE AND HAPPY. Words of Help and Encouragement to Young 

Women. With Prayers for Daily Use. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

EDIE'S LETTER ; or, Talks with the Little Folks. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. 
MY SPECTACLES : and What I Saw With Them. Uniform with 

" Not Tour Own." lamo, cloth. Is. 

LITTLE FOXES, and How to Catch Them. 18mo, cloth. Is. 
BENEATH THE CROSS: Counsels, Meditations, and Prayers for^ 

Communicants. 16mo, cloth, Is. ^^ 

THE WRONG TRAIN ; or. Common Mistakes in Religion. SnU 

crown Svo. cloth. Is. 6d. 
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Works by the Rev. G. EVERARD, M. A.— continued. 
THE HOLY TABLE. A Guide to the Lord's Supper. 64 pp., tinted 

oorer, 4d. ; sewed, 6d. ; cloth. 6d. 

NONE BUT JESUS; or, Christ is All from First to Last. 32nio» 

Mwed,4d.; cloth limp, 6d. 

WELCOME HOME; or, Plain Teachings from the Prodigal Son. 

82mo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

THE HOME or BETHANY ; or, Christ revealed as the Teacher 

and Gomforter of His People. 32mo, sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 



LIST OF WORKS 

BY THE LATE 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

LIFE ECHOES. By the late Frances Ridley Havergal. With 

Twelve Coloured Illustrations by the Baroness Helga yok Gsamm. Small 4to, cloth 
gUt, 128. 

SWISS LETTERS AND ALPINE POEMS. With twelve iUustra- 

tions of Alpine Scenery and Flowers by the Baroness Hblqa yon Csamm. Small 4to» 
doth, extra gilt, 12s. 

LIFE CHORDS; the Earlier and Later Poems of the late Frances. 

BiDLBT HaybbgaIi. With 12 Chromo-Lithographs of Alpine Scenery, &c, from 
designs by the Baroness Helga yon Obamm, in one of which is introduced a Portrait 
of Hfie Author in the ninth year of her age. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 

LIFE MOSAIC : " The Ministry of Song " and " Under the Surface,'" 

in One Vol. With 12 Coloured Ulustrations of Alpine Flowers and Swiss Mountain and 
Lake Scenery, from drawings by the Baroness Helga yon Cbamm. Beautifullv 
printed by Eaufmann, of Lahr-Baden. In crown 4to, with Illustrated Initials, Head-^ 
pieces, &c., cloth, gUt extra, small 4to, 12s. 

MORNING STARS ; or. Names of Christ for His Little Ones. Royal 

82mo, cloth, 9d. 

MORNING BELLS ; being Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones. 

Boyal 32mo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

LITTLE PILLOWS: being Good Night Thoughts for the Little Ones. 

Boyal 32mo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

BRUEY, A LITTLE WORKER FOR CHRIST. SmaU crown 8vo 

cloth, Ss. 6d. ; cheap edition, limp cloth. Is. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 

THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. A Story for Children. Seventh edition. 

16mo, cloth. Is. 

SONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. Selected from "The Ministry of 

Song" and " Under the Surface." With Music by Chables H. Pueday. Fcap 4to^ 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. ; or in paper covers. Is. 6d. 

BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and other True Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth,. 

Is. 6d. 
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Works by the late F. R. H A YERGAL— continued. 

ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS. 

Comprising the following Seven Books in a neat cloth case, price 10s. The Books may 
be had separately, 16mo, cloth. Is. each. 

KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S USE. 

THE ROYAL INVITATION ; or, Daily Thoughts on Coming to Christ. 

MY KING ; or, Daily Thoughts for the King's Children. 

ROYAL COMMANDMENTS ; or, Morning Thoughts for the King's 
Servants. 

ROYAL BOUNTY ; or. Evening Thoughts for the King's Guests. 

LOYAL RESPONSES ; or. Daily Melodies for the King's Minstrels. 

STARLIGHT THROUGH THE SHADOWS; and other Gleams from 
the King's Word. 



UNDER HIS SHADOW. The Last Poems. Super royal 32mo, 

cloth, gilt edges. Is. 6d. % 

THE MINISTRY OF SONG. Super royal 32nio, cloth, gilt edges. 

Is. 6d. 

UNDER THE SURFACE. Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; also 

super royal, 32mo, cloth, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 



WORKS BY MISS M. V. G. HAVERGAL. 



MEMORIALS OP PRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Recently 

published* Crown 8vo, with Steel Portrait, and other Illustrations, cloth, 6s. ; also a 
Cheaper Edition, roan, 3s. ; cloth. Is. 6d ; paper covers, 6d. 



PLEASANT PRUITS ; or. Records of the Cottage and the Class. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE LAST WEEK : Being a Record of the Last Days of Prances 

Eidley Havergal. S2mo, sewed, 2d. ; cloth« 6d. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price, 5s. 

DUSTY DIAM0KD8, CUT AND POLISHED: A Tale of Cifcy 

Arab Life. 

THE BATTEEY AND THE BOILER; or, The Electrical Adven- 

tures of a Telegraph Gable Layer. 

THE GIANT OF THE NORTH ; or, Pokings round the Pole. 
THE LONELY ISLAND ; or. The Refuge of the Mutineers. 
POST HASTE : A Tale of Her Majesty's Mails. 
IN THE TRACK OP THE TROOPS ; A Tale of Modem War. 
THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE ; A Tale of Peace and War in 

South Africa. 

UNDER THE WAVES; or, Diving in Deep Waters. A Tale. 
RIVERS OP ICE: A Tale Illustrative of Alpine Adventure and 

Glacier Action. 

THE PIRATE CITY; An Algerine Tale. 

BLACK IVORY ; A Tale of Adventures among the Slavers of East 

Africa. 

THE NORSEMEN IN THE WEST ; or, America before Columbus. 

THE IRON HORSE ; or, Life on the Line. A Railway Tale. 

THE FLOATING LIGHT OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

ERLING THE BOLD : A Tale of the Norse Sea Kings. 

THE GOLDEN DREAM : A Tale of the Diggings. 

DEEP DOWN : A Tale of the Cornish Mines. 

FIGHTING THE FLAMES : A Tale of the London Fire Brigade. 

SHIFTING WINDS : A Tough Yarn. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE ; or, The Story of a Great Fight Between Man 

and the Sea. 

THE LIFEBOAT : A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 

<^ASCOYNE, THE SANDALWOOD TRADER: A Tale of the 

Pacific. 
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ELUSTMTED BOOKS FOB BOYS. BT H. M. BALLANTM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

TALES OF ADVENTUKE ON THE SEA. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE BY FLOOD, PIELD, AM) MOUN- 
TAIN. 

TALES OE ADVENTURE ; or. Wild Work in Strange Places. 

TALES OE ADVENTURE ON THE COAST. 

MY DOGGIE AND I. 

THE RED MAN'S REVENGE. 

PHILOSOPHER JACK : A Tale of the Southern Seas. 

SIX MONTHS AT THE CAPE : Letters to Periwinkle from South 

Africa. A Record of Personal Experience and Adventure. With twelve Ulustrations 
by the Author. A New Edition. 

THE MADMAN AND THE PIRATE. 



THE KITTEN PILGRIMS; or, Great Battles and Grand- Victories. 

Small 4to, paper boards, with numerous illustrations, 6s. 

BATTLES WITH SEA 16mo, cloth, iUustrated, 2s. 6d. 
THOROGOOD FAMILY. (New Vol. of Miscellany.) 16mo, cloth, 

illustrated, Is. 



NISBET'S MINIATURE CHRISTIAN . 

CLASSICS. 

Red Line Editions. Cloth, Is. each ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. BOGATZKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY. 

2. KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

3. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (Thomas h Kempis). 

4. THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 

5. BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

Series to be continued. 
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HOME JUiD SCHOOL SERIES OF JDTEIilLE BOOKS. 

With IllastratioiiB. In Small crown, extra cloth, each Is. 6d. 
AMOS FAYLE ; or, Through the Wilderness into a Wealthy Place, 

By Mrs. Pbossbb. 

RUNNING AWAY. 

8T0RIES OF THE LAND WE LIVE IN. By William Locke. 

A HAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE HOMES. By the 

Author of " A Trap to Oatch a Sunbeam." 

THE STORY OF AN OLD POCKET BIBLE, as related by itself. 

By BoBEBT Cox, A.M. 

ASHTON COTTAGE ; or. The True Faith. 

MARJORY. By Mrs. Marshall. 

COURAGE AND COWARDS ; or, Who was the Bravest ? By the 

Author of "The Maiden of the Iceberg." 

AGATHA LEE'S INHERITANCE. By Mrs. M. R. Higham, Author 

of " The Other House." 

NIDWORTH AND HIS THREE MAGIC WANDS. By Mrs. E, 

Peewtiss. 

ALICE UESTRANGE'S MOTTO, AND HOW IT GAINED THE 

VICTOEl. ByRABYHUMB. 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH ; or, Susine and Claude of the Yal Pelice. 
THE BIRTH OF A CENTURY; or. Eighty Years Ago. By 

Mrs. Mabshall. 

ROSE HARTLEY AND HER CHRISTMAS WAYMAKS. A Tale 

for Girls leaving School. By Miss C. N. Redfobd. 

HELEN HERVEY'S CHANGE; or, Out of Darkness into Light, 
By Mabia English. 



THE CROWN SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, price One Shilling, cloth. Illustrated. 

THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE PARISH, By Lady DxnraoTNa 

MRS. ARNOLD. By Miss Wodehousb. 

THE STORY OF THE REFORMATION, FOR CHILDREN. By 

Mrs. BowEB. 
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Fcap 870, each Is., cloth. Ulustrated. 

NISBET'S ENTERTAINING LIBRARY 

FOB 

YOUNG PEOPLE. 

GEI^TLEMAN JIM. By Mrs. Prbntiss. 

FEAMILODE HALL. By Mrs. Maeshall. 

A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By the same. 

THE PRIlSrCE'S BOX; or, The Magic Mirror. By Chbistuta N. 

Simpson. 

UHSULA : A Story of the Bohemian Reformation. By M, L. Beeienk. 

OUR LADDIE. By Miss L. J Tomlinson. 

VIOLET IN THE SHADE. By Mrs. Marshall. 

LIGHT ON THE LILY. By the same. 

A ROSE WITHOUT THORNS. By the same. 

DOLLY'S CHARGE. By Miss Beatrice Marshall. 

THE MOUNTAIN MILL. By H. C. Coape. 

FAN'S BROTHER. By Miss Beatrice Marshall. 

THE MAITLANDS' MONEY-BOX. By Lady Dunboyne. 



CABINET SERIES, 

Small crown 8vo, IllustratecL 

Price 2s. 6d. 

1. MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER ; or, Little Snowdrop's Mission. 

By Emma. Masshaxl. 

2. THE SPANISH BARBER. A Tale. By the Author of " Mary 

Powell" 

3. THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girls. By Eleebt 

Bab LEE. 

4. A YEAR WITH THE EYERARD8. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Glipfobd-Butleb. 

5. STELLAFONT ABBEY; or, Nothing New. By Emma Marshall. 
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CABINET SERIES— continued. 

6. RONALD DUNBEATH ; or, The Treasure in the Cave. 

7. A SUNBEAM'S INFLUENCE ; or, Eight Years After. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Guvfokd-Butles. 

8. A TALE OE TWO OLD SONGS. By the sama 

9. ESTHER'S JOURNAL : or, A Tale of Swiss Pension life. By 

aRBSiDEKT. With a Preface by Miss Whatblst. 

10. EFFIE'S FRIENDS ; or, Chronicles of the WoocU and Shores. 

By the Author of "The Story of Wandering Willie." 

11. THERESA'S JOURNAL. From the French of Madame de 

PBBSSEHSi. By G&ICHTOH GamFBBLL. 



THE GOLDEN LADDER SERIES. 

A Series of Entertaining Books for the Young, principally by the Aathor 
of ** The Wide Wide World," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 



THE EIOHTEENPENNY SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS, 

Suitable for Prizes and Gift Books for Young People. - 16mo, clothe 
illustrated. 



THE SHILLINa SERIES OF JXTVENILE BOOKS. 

16mo, cloth, illustrated. 



BALLANTYNE'S BOYS' LIBRARY OR MISCELLANY. 

A Series of Seventeen Books. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Is. each ; or the 
set in a neat cloth box, price 18s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of J, N, and CoJs hooks, giving a full list of the above 
series, may he had gratis on application. 



LONDON: J. NISBET AND CO., 21, BERNEBS STREET. 
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